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by Edward Everett, written in 1831, when he was a prom- 





inent member of Congress. It was at the time an open 
secret that he was the author. But it was easy to trace in 
it the exquisitely fine humor which was near the founda- | 
tion of the tact and even the poetry which gave such life 
to all he said; and he was easily recognized as the only 
New England author of that day who could have written 
My Wife’s Novel. The story, after sixty years, has a new | 
interest from the sidelights which it throws on the simple | 
manners of the time, and on its literary swaddling clothes. 
Poor Goldwin Smith, in an article on the situation at 
Washington, gives a little history of the tariff. He said in 
his manuscript: “The political authors of the protective 
system (in 1815) were Clay and the set of politicians who 
had made the war.” Imagine his feelings, when he read 
his nice article in print, at finding Clay spelt with a small 
e by the English compositor! “The political authors of 
the protective system were clay, and the set of politicians 
who made the war.”’ 


Congress meets on Monday for the specific purpose of 
repealing at least so much of the currency Act of 1890 as 





requires the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to buy 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month and issue Treasury notes in 
payment therefor. When this repeal shall be accomplished, 
wait for 
the regular session, and it is expected, or at least hoped, 
that Congress will forthwith adjourn. 
‘substitutes’ for the silver law, or ‘compensatory legislation,’ 


there will be no further legislation which cannot 
All questions of 
can be postponed with great profit. Indeed, such questions 
cannot be considered by Congress at the present moment 
without danger of further disturbing the financial balance 


of the country which is trembling between panic and 
confidence. 


The season of depression through which the country is 
abroad 
shares to some extent — has its origin in sentiment and 


passing —and in which the commercial world 


sympathy rather than in any weakness of the basis of 


prosperity. It is largely a case of fright; and this, as 


which that sensitive instrument, ‘ the market,’ might readily 
construe to indicate an advance toward a depreciated silver 


basis of the currency. According to the comments of the 


London financial journals, the fear that the United States 


fluence in leading English investors to sell their American 
securities. One thing, indeed, is certain; and that is that 
from the moment when Mr. Cleveland issued his call for 
Congress to meet and repeal the silver act, the movement 


was moving in this direction has been the controlling in- 
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l - ibe ; 
securities, but by causing a real loss and a real ‘ stringency.’ 


his is the one tangible influence whose effect will continue 


In another column we begin the publication of a story| and from which recovery must naturally be gradual. It 


is something that cannot be legislated away. But at the 
bottom the country has an abundant harvest, good crops 
which all the world will come to buy, a large and growing 
foreign trade, and at home a vast industrious population. 
The foundation of prosperity is sound. 


It seems to be generally forgotten that the much abused 

and much ridiculed President Hayes vetoed the bill for the 

remonetising of silver, and that it was passed only by a 
two-thirds vote over his veto. 

The record which the American yacht Navahoe is mak- 

ing in British waters has a special interest for the reason 

that it offers some means of estimating, or at least guess- 
ing, the chances of the English yacht Valkyrie in the con 

test for the America’s cup on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Navahoe is not thought to be the equal of the Boston 
boats that will enter the contest for the honor of defending 
the cup, and the Herrishoffs, it is understood, do not con- 
sider her as fast as the boats they have built for the New 
Yorkers. If, then, the Navahoe were to beat the Valkyrie 
on the other side, it would be accepted as certain that the 
Valkyrie would fail in the cup races here in October. 


| This point, however, has not been decided, and it is not 


altogether desirable that it should be. Something of un- 
certainty will add to the interest of the cup races, which 
would be marred if the Valkyrie were to enter as a beaten 
boat. 


A climax of absurdity was reached in the Sunday 
closing—or Sunday opening—business when a judge of the 
Illinois Superior Court on Wednesday found the World’s 
Fair Directors guilty of contempt of court in closing the 
gates last Sunday, and fined several of them $1,000 each 
and others a less amount. The difficulty in this matter is 
wholly that of legal technicality, but it is none the less real 
and perplexing. It arises in this way: When the Attorney 
General of the United States made application to the 
Federal court for an order to forbid the Directors opening 
the Fair on Sunday, a firm exhibiting in the Fair applied 
to the State court for an order forbidding them to close the 
Fair. The Attorney General's application was refused, so 
that the Directors were free to keep the Fair open; the 
application of the exhibitors was granted, so that the 
Directors were not free to close the gates on Sunday. 
They seem to have thought themselves free to do as they 
pleased ; and when the gate receipts failed to reach their 
anticipations they closed the Fair. The action of Judge 
Stein is a sharp reminder that an order of courtis a thing 
not to be disregarded. It is not expected that the Direct- 
ors will go to jail, and it is not unlikely that they will 
escape payment of the heavy fines imposed. But their 
position is rather ridiculous. 





An international incident of an unusual and amusing 
sort has given interest to the news of the week from 
Canada. Admiral Magnaghi arrived at Montreal with his 





of gold has turned, London is again buying in Wall street 
and State street, and the yellow metal is coming back by 
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every steamer. 


For this reason it is hoped that the repeal of the silver 
purchase law will clear up the situation. There is no doubt 


that it will tend to check the progress of the epidemic of 
distrust, and it ought to strengthen the shaken foundations 
of commercial confidence in this country. There has been, 


however, something besides sentiment and sympathy and 


biti ¥ Fixe Arts. Copley Square, Print Department: | frizht among the influences producing the present depres- 
‘tion of American Engravings and Etchings, to remain - 
ce of the World’s Columbian Expo- 


sion. There has been an enormous shrinkage in the mar- 
ket value of the securities of a considerable number of 
inflated enterprises; and although these values may be 
said to exist only on paper, yet in many cases they represent 
actual investment by the holders, and in many more they 
represent the security on which banks have loaned money. 
The collapse of the ‘industrials,’ therefore, caused alarm 
not only by the sympathetic response of other and sounder 





ship Etna, last Sunday evening, and as he dropped anchor 
lhe fired the number of guns prescribed by naval eti 
| quette as salute to the flag of a friendly nation. But 
Montreal has a mayor who does not recognize the kingdom 
of Italy; and by his orders the salute was not returned. 
It is understood that he bases his refusal to recognize King 
| Humbert on the ground that Victor Emanuel wronged the 
head of the Church of which he is a faithful member, and that 
the king of Italy is, therefore, in some way a usurper. 
The mayor of Montreal is evidently a long way behind the 
times. But Admiral Magnaghi is not; and he forthwith 
| telegraphed the Ottawa government demanding that the 
prescribed amount of powder be burned in honor of the 
Italian flag, and intimating that, unless this were done 
without further offensive delay,. he should feel compelled 
to resent the indignity by sailing right away out of the St. 
| Lawrence. So the Premier at Ottawa ordered the Mayor 
at Montreal to fire the salute; the Admiral is appeased ; 
and the international incident is closed. 
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COMMONWEA LTH CALENDA R. 


Avoust 5. “Sir Charles Grandison knows how to 
make friends by non-compliance better than most men 
make them by compliance.”—Richardson. 

Aveust 6. “Do not talk Arabic in the house of a 
Moor.”—Old Proverb. 


Avaust 7. “Greatness always appeals to the future. 
If I can be great enough to do right and seorn eyes, I 
must have done so much right before as to defend me now. 
Be it how it will, do right now.”-—-Emerson. 

AvuGust 8. “Trustin that Providence which takes 
care of drunkards, idiots and the United States.”—The 
Portuguese Minister. 

Aveust 9. “To be beautiful and to be calm without | 
mental fear is the ideal of nature.”—Jefferies. 

Avuaust 10. “You must learn to do with odd and! 
even in life, as well as in figures.”—George Eliot. 

AvGust 11. “ Providing a pleasure often gives more 
help than a bottle of Sarsaparilla.”—H. H. 





THE ARCTIC. 


Four different explorers attempt the problem of the 
Arctic seas this summer. Our own Mr. Peary, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Academy, means to show us 
what is the northern end of Greenland; and if he can 
teach us more, why, he will teach usmore. Mr. Nansen, 
in his little vessel, provisioned for six years, sails for 
Behring’s Straits, trusts himself to the ice, and means to 
come out where the ice comes. Mr. Gilbert, with a party 
of seven, will find the magnetic pole as nearly as one can 
find it. He will carry his needle where the dip shall be 
ninety degrees. Mr. Jackson, an English man of business, 
leisure and means, sails in his own ship for Franz-Josef 
Land. There he establishes a winter dépét from which to 
send sleds north on the ice. His great northward march 
is to be made in the spring of the year. 

All of these expeditions have taken warning from the 
failure of the great English expeditions, in which vessels, 
too large for the purpose, with crews too large, have been 
fitted out to attempt a great deal and have come home 
having achieved very little. Very small parties some- 
times—as in Peary’s case, and Lockwood's parties of two 
men only—-have won some of the great victories of northern 
travel. 

High authorities think that the difficult navigation of 
the seas approached by Smith’s Sound, through which 
Kane and Greely sailed, causes so much delay that a 
better route to the Pole is that to the east of Greenland 
and the west of Franz-Josef Land. Smith's Sound is it- 
self so narrow a passage, that Baffin, one of the first of 
navigators, supposed it only a bay or cove, and Sir John 
Ross and Parry passed it and mapped it in the same view. 
All of them, indeed, were more interested in a North 
Western Passage than in the route to the Pole. In ac- 
cordance with the views of such men as Greely, Heilprin, 
Richards and Petermann, Mr. Jackson, the English ex- 
plorer, makes his push to the north by the open sea, so 
called, on the west and north of Franz-Josef Land. 

Mr. Nansen, on the other hand, believes that the regu- 
lar drift, known to exist from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
will take his vessel through, if he remains in her long 
enough. He, therefore, provisions her for six years, will 
let her freeze up, and hopes to come through as the ice-floes 
do. There seems to be no doubt that a part of the wreck- 
age of the Jeannette, lost to the west of Behring’s Straits, 
was found on the coast of Greenland. 

It is the business of the United States to maintain a 
naval force in the Atlantic and in the Pacific. In the 
Atlantic, fortunately, this force has absolutely nothing to 
do. In the Pacific, the smaller vessels have to repress the 
unworthy desire of English subjects to destroy the race of 
seals. It seems wholly practicable for the Secretary of the 
Navy, without incurring the expense of elaborate expedi- 
tions of discovery, to instruct spirited young officers, of 
scientific ability and personal ambition, to use the smaller 
vessels of the Atlantic and Pacific fleet for knocking annu- 
ally at the doors of the North—either by the Behring’s 
Straits passage or the Franz-Josef passage—and so to see 
what they can see. 

There are bad years and good years at the North. 
There are years in which the ice is far south; there are 
years in which the whalers report open seas far to the 
northward. The officers in command might be instructed 


to run no risk of a winter sojourn. Their vessels, however, 
might be fitted to meet the ordinary exposure of the sum- 
mer months and of September in Arctic cruising. From 
year to year they would bring in curious and valuable 
additions to our knowledge of those seas. And if, some 
summer, the Rush perhaps rushed through the channel 
north of America and came to St. John, in Newfoundland, 
in less than a month from Alaska, her commander would 
find himself the most famous navigator in the world since 
the death of Fernando de Magellan. 
Epwarp E. HAve. 





BUILDINGS AND FIRES IN BOSTON. 

Fire Commissioner Murphy has returned from Europe 
and has made his report upon the condition of affairs 
abroad with reference to the occurrence and extinguish- 
ing of fires. In the light of this report, it is interesting 
to refer to a couple of articles, written for THE 
COMMONWEALTH by Mr. Ritchie and published in 
March last, which express precisely the same opinions, 
based on a very similar experience. It is well for 
Mr. Murphy to have seen with his own eyes the 
|condition of things existing abroad, and it is truly to be 
hoped that the city of Boston will be able to take the lesson 


| to he rself, which has been thus brought prominently to her 








| notice through the observations of this gentleman, who in 
matters concerning the extinguishing of fires must be con- | 
sidered an expert. 

Mr. Murphy establishes the fact that the fire conditions 
of European cities are very different from those of our 
own, and so radical are these differences, that a fire de- 
partment which is efficient in Europe would be of no avail 
against an American conflagration. The reason for this 
great difference in the nature of the fires he finds to be due 
to the difference in the systems of building construction. 
Less inflammable materials and very much less extensive 
floor spaces are the essential elements of advantage of 
European houses over our own. ‘This statement is the 
essence of the whole matter, and the error of our Ameri- 
can methods cannot be too fully discussed. 

With our present methods of construction, we foster 
fires; and Laving given them every advantage for devel- 
opment we change our plan and bend our energies to their 
extinguishment. This method is unphilosophical and 
unreasonable, and, furthermore, it is expensive. Common- 
sense and the opinions of those who have carefully consid- 
ered the matter suggest that such limitations be put upon 
our building methods and the materials which we employ 
as shall retard rather than encourage any fire which may 
occur by accident. 

We now prefer to cure, rather than to prevent, ignoring 
the immense disproportion of the former method to the 
latter, and we are every year paying dear, very dear, for 
our whistle. Penalties are now brought upon us, which 
have already inordinately increased our insurance rates, 
not only by direct increase in the premium, but by the 
eighty per cent. clause; while the cost of our well furnished 
and expensive Fire Department is an element of not small 
proportions in the tax rate. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Mr. Murphy’s visit to Europe may bear its fruit in 
the suggestion of some improvements, whereby the liability 
to extensive conflagration, which we have as yet by no 
means averted, may be lessened. 


RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The story of the railroad business in the United States 
is told once a year in that standard annual known as Poor’s 
Manual — a publication which, in the breadth of its gen 
eral scope and the refinement of its detail, is unsurpassed 
by any work in any tield of commercial statistics. Poor’s 
Manual is not a volume to attract the person known as the 
average reader ; it does not seem to offer entertainment for 
summer leisure or amusement for an idle hour at any sea- 
son. But, like the dictionary and the encyclopedia, it 
presents on every page dry facts which blossom into fas- 
cinating interest when read intelligently. Its serried 
columns of figures tell the story of the greatest industrial 
development on a single line — that of internal transporta- 
tion — which the world had ever seen. 

The story thatthe Manual has to tell for 1893 is that 
of the year which came to an end December 31 last. 
And, first, the intelligent reader is impressed with the 
magnitude of the figures representing the railroad interest. 
It was not a great year for railroad building, the year of 
1292; but nearly 5,000 miles of track were added; and 
the grand total of railroad mileage in this country was 
raised to 175,223. 

Stop for a moment and think what this means. It 
means that the railroads of the United States would circle 
the globe of the earth seven times and lap over several 
hundred miles; that the rails now laid in this country for 


the travel of people would equip a railroad two-thirds of 
the way to the moon. 








It is a stupendous aggregate of construction; so are 


————— att . * 
the values concerned stupendous, In the 
equipment of these railroads — on yhiose i te 
motives draw 1,201,630 cars — there has } 35,28) |. 
$9,875,314,005 ; and with the real estate anq sy 
of the companies the total Valuation of the val rect, 
$11,481,584,882. This is $549.47 deeb cae ~- Tikes | 
liabilities of the companies for their . sad Mad the toe,) 
bonds and their unfunded debts. Now, re tock, the, 
entire state of Massachusetts, as foun rte oom, Of the 
ation, is about $2,200,000,000 ; that is to a poses of 
setts were put up for sale — its land, buil 
holdings of all its citizens ~ jt wou), } 
the value of the property of th 
States. , 
The work done during the year by this great apenes 
transportation is also expressed in figures which Te 
little idea when standing alone. Ty 
sengers were carried during the year, ; 
of freight were moved. Some were carried from Bos: 
to San Francisco; some stopped at Newton: that a 
average — the ‘passenger mileage ’— amounts to so. 
343,804, and the tons of freight moved one mi ls teens 
84,458,197,130. This is bewildering. Bu | seas 
some understanding of the work represented by ane ; 
ures may be gained. So, if we wil 
woman and child in Boston—the entire populatios 
make the trip to Providence in the n 
Boston in time for supper at night, “ is might | 
every day in the year, Sundays included, withou 
the extent of passenger oe : the ra 
the United States during the year 1892 

But the wonder of it all is the growth 
interest. 
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It has all come about within the lifetim: ff 
whom we regard as yet in their prime. In 1830. thon 
were but 23 miles of railroad in operation in the | 
States. Forty years ago there was only 15,000 mile: 
is not an old man who can remember when stage-coache 
were the only means of public conveyance on journey by 
land. This tremendous development has been the work « 
a single generation; and it makes the most wonder 

story that those entertaining men, the statistician 

to tell. It would be possible, indeed, in n 

than this. 
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America has been conquered « 
road. And it was so conquered because it 
duing and because a race with the genius 
conquest had the matter in hand. 

Evizer ° 


OUTING PARKS 


Now that the matter of public parks is receiving » 
much attention, and noble faa, like Franklin Park 
The Fells, Lynn Woods, are being thrown open to the cit 
dwellers, it seems not amiss to suggest that smaller spot 
here and there, which combine literary or historic interest 
with the beauties of forest and field—not too remote from 
centres of population, yet preferably reached by some trare 
(one of the greatest pleasures of our age)—might 
offered the Park Commissioners, and a circle of rum 
retreats about Boston be formed thereby. 

For instance, the Old Fort at Marblehead, joined with 
perhaps an adjacent point of land—the iort to be reston 
with embrasures and cannon, trees planted and a statue‘ 
some naval hero erected there—would be well worth ; 
pilgrimage in the summer heats; the tow! | poe res of 
Salem, practically waste land, would be very alluring " 
late spring ; there are many untrodden sylvan spots on ¢ 
south bank of the Merrimac below Rocksbridge, where 
laurel grows profusely—a beautiful park with a W hituer 
memorial ought to be consecrated there. Coming 
there are noble pine groves in Andover and Boxiord 
whose healing fragrance would render them ™ al sanite 
riums; rest-cottages might be built there and inva 
taken from the cities for three or four weeks. 

At Concord (one is almost tempted to say the who ¢ 
town should be taken ), Walden Pond and grove shou! 
certainly be public domain, and were cottages bul er 
as well as in other woods, outdoor a 8 mig te 
goodly portion of the year. Statues © - suitable dhe: o: 
could be erected, and places now visited by oe 
few would delight many. One would like poche 
Wayside Inn preserved for all time and pleasure parties 
could not have a more charming spot to visit. 

The tract of land where Norumbeza ti 
close to Waltham, Weston and Newton, and i0 the a 
the year is attractive to many. It is eas! y o= + Wal 
walk from either of the towns. (n the \ 
tham are the Waverley oaks, so often mentiosed | . 
and story, Beaver Brook, with its beaut! il “a partes 
landscape of singular beauty. At the be bend of t a ie 
River in Cambridge, where there is ® votive er 
Norsemen, and close to Elmwood is 8 good place rhs 
statute of James Russell Lowell ; and a little =f 22 
the river is already the Longfellow Park. W ot a pee 
left of Brook Farm in West Roxbury ought 0 ® 
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re grounds, I am sure. 


other places which our people thor- 
none of which would have to be ‘ improved .’ 
caghly £0197 would we make them artificially beautiful, but 
By ms ys open and develop natural features — enhance 
san | know that many of these spots are too 
Boston to be easy of access to everybody, 
ready to make excursion rates, where 
i these nooks would be the Mecca of 
families, youths who have only brief 
ped _ one would not think of these places as suitable 
Ean ics on large excursion parties. 
Rostonian’s pride isn’t particularly in the hub 
e spokes, but in the beautiful periphery that 
rightly called Greater Boston. 
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RHODODENDRON LAND. 


‘Adrian Block's Song.) 
Hard a port! Now! close to shore sail! 
Larboard now !—and drop your foresail! 
What yon open bay discloses, 
Where the breeze so gently blows, is 
Heaven's own land of ruddy roses. 


Past the Cormorant we sail, 

Past the rippling Beaver-Tail ; 
Green with summer, fresh with showers, 
Sweet with song, and red with flowers 
Is this new found land of ours ! 


Roses close above the sand, 
Roses on the trees on land; 
I shall take this land for my land, 
Rosy beach and Rosy Highland, 
And I name it Rosgs’ IsLanp. 
NicHoLas Noyes. 


WORLDS’ FAIR NOTES. 


BY DR. WINSLOW. 


Il. 


Of my initial admiration for these majestic temples and 
rilliant scenes al fresco, I can only say that I could sin- 
erely prolong the magnificat did fancy and reverie usurp 
sy New England eye, which, however, has a serious cast 
wd inquisitive flash when enormous or unique realities 
we presented. Indeed, this outdoor perambulation is so 
entrancing that, did the multitude assume the raiment of 
lericles and of Cicero’s time, my dream of Athens and 
Rome, yea, a greater than they, would be complete. But 
et us crack the nut, or rather a few of them, which, for 
want of a better word, may be called Specialty. 

The contrasts are startlingly instructive and suggestive. 
Jast over the South Inlet rise a quaint, whitewashed, angu- 
ar building and a substantial edifice with the tracery of an 
id feudal castle about its walls and roofs. We are look- 
ing, too, from the Casino end of tlie of the magnificent 
eristyle, and are also glancing over and through the rig- 
ging of the Santa Maria. Christopher Columbus! these 
assic columns, those caravels, the convent Rabida, and 
the Krupp Exhibit—how they bring the centuries together — 
‘he great men of Hellas and Rome, the chief of discoverers 
aad the mightest of all projectilists from prehistoric arrow- 
fints till now. We are drawing no long bow, when we 
‘ay that this contrast-picture affords a deal of contempla- 
Yon, ending in twinges of regret, as we shallsee. The boy 
f prose will marvel more over the hiatus between the 
scomotive and coaches of 1833 and 1893 in Transporta- 
“on Annex, but the boy of imagination and reading will 
atch the Columbian glow at sight of the caravels and, 


with La Rabida included, receive a lesson beyond the books 
© teach. a 


One wonders if the caravels are exactly reproduced, 
and how the ship’s company could ever have found room 
m the Nifia and Pinta and how indeed such unhandy tubs 
= have tossed over the mid-Atlantic and crawled up to 
= Island. I fancy that those ships were less ugly in out- 
ne and a great deal less spruce, and less ‘made to order’ 
pane Still, the lateen sails, always picturesque, 
pot “4 something, and the: genuine Spaniard aboard 
pe ee poe his garlic dinner ) greatly romances 
- ut what has Herr Krupp to say to these toy 
guns called falconets? First, La Rabida. 
The mind that conceived this architectural replica as 
ire bethought itself of one of the choicest historic 
tn ee in the entire Fair. Seeing this La Rabida 
Serhan ~ is one of the best realisms in the Exposition ; 
awe pass its portals I am utterly apart from 1892 

ull communion with 1492 
phere is my only choice of bre: 
« recog 
yonder 
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ath, and gladly I inhale it. 























wearied and face-worn man is Colon, Were it not 





| men to cross in such a craft; yet what is once done can be 


the medieval atmos- 


lize Father De Marchena, and am quite sure that 


for the tide of 1893 folks pouring in and out of La Rabida, 
the most perfect illusion would be mine. But my soul 
rejoices at this preponderating interest in this fac-simile of a 
house that sheltered the man whose faith and courage bore 
him, in the ship like to yonder Santa Maria, across un- 
known seas to find this new world and, in time, make pos- 
sible this glorious exhibition at Chicago. So I forgive the 
elbowing. And I think something better than curiosity 
stamps the visage of the throngs; the genuine historic 
spirit plays on many a feature; and the relies illustrating 
the life-history of our hero, the days of Isabella and of 
that fascinating age when the Moor bowed submission, are 
reverently inspected by the lines of visitors. This edifice 
and its museum millions of our boys and girls ought to see. 
It cost Krupp over $500,000 to get up his complete 
presentation of the engines of war from the least to the 
greatest. I look at the 120-ton gun (king of all cannon) 
only to change my admiration into a sigh, deeper than the 
Psalmist’s or De Quincey’s, that its price does not repre- 
sent instead two or three Krupp chairs in a college that 
needs them. But why pick flaws, when the Victoria car- 
ried down over $7,000,000, enough to endow splendidly 
seventy urban professorships ? 





I wonder how Johnny 
Crapaud feels as he surveys these symbols of Germanic as 
well as ‘Titanic force. 

Another deserving curiosity is the Viking Ship—merely 
a very wide and rather long canoe, with an awning of 
wood in the centre and turned up prows—which takes us 
back a thousand years and demonstrates what kind of a 
| vessel was used as the Mayflower of that day. Hardy 
done again. And there, too, is an Eskimo pushing his 
seal-covered skiff along, just as he does in Labrador, 
in search of a walrus or other game. How this 
Chicago summer’s sun must enflame him, soul and body, 
and make his dreams be of a polar paradise. 

Are we hungry now? Let us repair by that delightful 
scheme of propulsion, the Intramural Railway, to the 
Great White Horse Inn, or to the New England Clam- 
Bake Building, as one of the refreshing oddities of this 
vast and orderly assemblage of house and man. The for- 
mer stands for the renowned historic inn of that name; the 
tap and the bar-maid are there ; and as you quaff your ale 
within the court and look about, you seem transferred to 
the Great White Horse and that merrie past here suggested. 
Indeed, specialty rules so universally in our Fair that one 
need not even or ever eat and drink after the order of 
every-day life; and so, perchance, he sips teain the Japanese 
Tea House like the Yeddoese themselves; or partakes of 
cocoa in the Dutch pavilion, at the hands of the Nether- 
land lasses in holiday costume. 
So a day wears away, and instead of its being a Plais- 
ance over there, its a plaisance everywhere, if you do not 
walk too much, and always view things with a right spirit. 
My former notes were largely architectural, and it re- 
mains for my readers to themselves walk about Zion and 
mark these bulwarks. (Specialties there are, and their 
name is legion.) Iam sure as regards this palatial and 
colossal architecture, that America has of late made a 
remarkable advance in her knowledge of art and in her 
capability to use that knowledge. Even but ten years ago 
this magnificent production could not have been. The build- 
ings, ’tis true, are ephemeral; but the designs and draw 
ings, the photographs, remain, and can be nobly utilized in 
parts or wholes. The entire affair is now a lasting Acad- 
emy of Design and Instruction. I believe that the plaster 
in Jackson Park has already created a splendid ideal in the 
realm of American architecture, and that the ideal is hence- 
forth attainable, not in Chicago only, but in many a city of 
the Republic. W. C. W. 

Boston, July 29, 1893. 





Conundrums. 


Sir Lancelot’s historical attack of stomach-ache will be 
remembered by all who have read of it. When was it? 
Answer. — In the middle of the Knight. 
I went to Liverpool, 
I stopped at Liverpool, 
I was taken away from Liverpool, 
Because I could not go there. 
Answer.— A Watch. 
Who invented the Steam-Engine ? 
Answer. — Watt’s his name. 


| 





The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
gives notice that Henry M. Phillips, prize of $500 will be 
awarded for the best essay on: First, The Common Law 
of England; second, The Theory of the State; third, Ro- 
man Law and English Law Compared. The competitors 
have until Jan. 31, 1895, in which to prepare their 
essays. The fund of $5,000, from which the prize is 
offered , was presented to the society as a memorial of 


MY WIFE’S NOVEL. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 

I. 
I was descending the Ohio in a steamboat, in the 
month of May, 1830, when the waters were rather low for 
the season. Just before reaching Island Number Thirty- 
eight, better known as Blenherhassett’s Island, our boat 
struck a snag, which broke a hole in her bow and threat- 
ened her total destruction. The newspapers have made 
us so familiar with incidents ef this kind that I shall not 
take up the time of the reader in describing the scene. 
The boat’s company and crew were of course thrown into 
considerable disorder, but we were near both to the bank 
of the river and to the island, and no great alarm was felt 
after the first shock. Some of the passengers went in the 
boat to the Ohio side. I preferred being landed on the 
island and exploring a spot which the eloquence of Wirt 
and the residence of Blenherhassett have rendered classi- 
cal. lis tasteful mansion had been, some years before, 
wantonly destroyed by lawless vagrants, from pure love of 
mischief; and his grounds had relapsed into the wilderness, 
out of which he created them. After having gratified my 
curiosity in exploring these vestiges I pursued my walk, 
without any definite occupation; but indulging, as I strolled 
along, the delightful consciousness of remoteness from the 
world and solitude. At length I perceived a plain, sub- 
stantial house, such as is usually constructed by emigrants, 
bringing with them a little capital. Everything about it 
was plain, orderly and comfortable in its appearance and 
formed an agreeable contrast with the scene of cultivation 
returning to chaos, which I had just surveyed. I drew 
nearer the house and perceived the master of it sitting 
under the portico, and beneath the shade of a noble oak- 
tree. He rose at my approach and courteously bade me 
welcome. An arrival was too unusual an occurrence in 
this retreat not to excite immediate attention ; and pretty 
soon the other members of the family were collected round 
They consisted of the wife of my host and three or 
four good-looking children. In the lady’s countenance I 
soon traced a deeper expression than is often met with in 
the faces of those whom we encounter in the common 
walks of life. It was the emigrant’s look; not the beaming, 
energetic look of the emigrant in the morning of life, who 
goes forth, like the young Hercules, to subdue the hard- 
ships of the wilderness; but the look of one who has 
sought and found in a new country a refuge from the 
cares and vicissitudes which have harrassed existence in 
the old settlements. It is the look of anxiety relieved and 
sorrow comforted. The curious student of human nature 
may see a great deal more in that mingled expression 
than in the aspect of any of the simpler moods of feeling, 
whether cheerful or sad. 
The usual interchange of courtesies passed. Having 
spoken of my situation and the probability that the boat 
would require a day or two to be repaired, I was kindly 
urged to be at home with my new friends. This invita- 
tion I was well pleased to accept, for I had, from the 
first moment, felt rather an undefined interest in the 
family, in which I had accidentally become a visitor. 
After dinner my kind host, whose name was Azureton, 
proposed a walk upon the island through the woods, which 
he had partly cleared up. Our familiarity increased as 
we strolled along conversing together. Acquaintance 
runs hastily through many degrees in a situation like 
ours, and it was not long before I thought I could venture 
to ask Mr. Azureton to communicate to me those incidents 
in his history which had brought him to the retirement in 
which I found him. After a moment’s pause, and looking 
round asif to be assured that we were not overheard, he 
said, in reply to my request, that he did not know but he 
might venture. 

“ Your appearance and conversation, sir,” said he, “ are 
those of a gentleman. You will perceive, when I relate 
my history to you, that I throw myself, in some measure, 
into your hands; but there is something in your aspect 
tells me I may do so with safety.” 

Having assured him that he might rely implicitly on my 
discretion, we seated ourselves on the trunk of a tree re- 
cently felled, in a position where we enjoyed a delightful 
view of the Ohio, winding away among its verdant hills. 
Rafts of timber from Olean, hundreds of miles up the 
Alleghany, were floating down to New Orleans; even there 
to be broken up and distributed along the Mexican shore. 
Keel-boats, flats, arks, and steamboats, were following each 
other down the stream; and a tide of life seemed pouring 
forward, toward the western wilds, strong enough to ani- 
mate their stillest recesses. Oh! the plans, the hopes, the 
recollections, the expectations, the affections vibrating 
between what was left behind, and what was looked for- 
ward to! But this is aside from our subject. Mr. Azure- 
ton collected himself a moment, and then began : — 

“] was established in good business, in the profession 
of the law, not far from Boston. The destiny of man is 
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good for man to be alone.’ I felt the truth of this doc- 
trine ; and in due time I looked round for a partner. I 
was fortunate enough to meet with a young lady, whose 
appearance, connexions, character and age, were every- 
thing I could wish. She had received the education 
usually obtained at the respectable boarding-schools in 
the part of the country where she was born. Her natural 
capacity was good. Inearly life she had learned what 
is usually taught at home by intelligent parents, and at 
the town schools; and at a later period had completed 
her education at Mr. Plainstyle’s Academy, in Enfield, 
There was nothing ambitious or eccentric in her character 
She had witnessed, in her mother, the display of those 
solid qualities which mark the frugal and exemplary 
housewife in New England. She was early taught that 
it was the province of the mistress of a family to look well 
to the ways of her household. My friends, on my engage- 
ment, congratulated me on the treasure I had found; and 
prophecied that I should be more than commonly happy 
in the married state. 

“ The temper and manners of my wife were everything 
| could wish. She was judicious, kind, and firm in her 
deportment toward the domestics ([ wish that excellent 
word, ‘help,’ which contains a whole volume of social phil- 
osophy, had not been blighted by the ridicule of English 
travellers, sneering at a state of society of which they 
have not the faintest comprehension ); attentive to the 
neighbors, affable to her inferiors, assiduous in the care of 
my friends who visited the house; in short, good humored 
and cheerful. Alas! that | had been content with what 
Providence and a virtuous, unpretending education had 
made her! But I thank Heaven we have outlived the 
sufferings, which my own false view of things brought 
upon us. Man is an imperfect being; we never know 
when to be content with our lot; we never are content. 
Fool that I was, | took it into my wise head that my wife 
was too exclusively domestic in her character. | thought 
that it would improve her to read the new publications, 
the leading periodicals, and even the newspapers, in which 
she rarely went beyond the marriages and deaths. I 
wanted her to take a little interest in the question of the 
comparative merits of Locke and Reid, of Stewart and 
Brown. TI heard, one evening, a very animated diseussion 
of the subject of the classic and romantic schools of poetry, 
between a gentleman, just returned from Europe, and an 
accomplished lady; in which I thought the lady had the 
advantage. I could not, on my return home, help expres- 
sing to my spouse the wish that she would make herself 
acquainted with the question between the classic and 
romantic schools. 

“In order that she might not neglect nor delay the 
cultivation of her mind, for want of the requisite means, 
of pursuing it, I supplied myself, to the extent of my 
ability, with books. I subseribed for the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, Westminster, and the North American Reviews 
( the American Quarterly, and the Southern, were not 
then published ), besides taking the principal magazines 
of both hemispheres. Whenever I came to town, I 
entered my name at the Atheneum for the new books 
from England, and took home with me as many of the 
novelties, which I found on the counters of the booksellers, 
as I could afford. In writing, as I did occasionally myself 
for the literary journals, I used to read my articles to my 
wife ; and I must do her the credit to say that she listened 
to them with invariable interest and frequently expressed 
the opinion that what I had read to her was one of the 
cleverest things she ever heard. This showed me that 
her judgment was naturally sound. I cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the literary men. I never failed to bring 
home to dinner any of the distinguished literary characters 
of the day who visited our village; although, to tell the 
truth, they were not always the liveliest company. I was 
very active in getting up alyceum; and by way of setting 
a good example and promoting the great ehd which I had 
secretly in view, I delivered the introductory lecture my- 
self, and chose for the subject The Cultivation of Female In- 
telleet. 

“Tt will easily be supposed that I did not fail to give 
to the education of my children such aturn as would 
contribute to forward my purpose. The first plaything 
the little creatures had put into their hands was a book; 
and I did not scruple to furnish them with some of the 
less valuable volumes on my shelves to build their baby 
houses with. For this purpose I let them freely have — 
but the specification would be invidious; and, after all, 
but a feeble attempt to imitate the inimitable scene in 
Don Quixote. As soon as my children were old enough 
to read, a new story-book was the reward for every act of 
obedience ; and when, on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, the little things, oppressed with the burden of a 
vacant hour, would hang imploringly about me and ask 
‘what should they do?’ the answer commonly was, ‘had 
you not better take a book, my child?’ I made a pretty 
strong push to have our fourth daughter named Corinna, 
in honor of the greatest female authoress of the age; but 





her mother’s aunt Jerusha expressed a wish that her own 
name might be selected; and of course I yielded. My 
oldest girl having brought me home a very pretty exercise 
in composition, in the form of a tale, I gave her on the 
spot a quarter of adollar,as a reward; and took down 
Lempriere’s biographical dictionary, and read her the 
notice of the illustrous Maria Schureman, ‘ who not only 
excelled in music, painting, sculpture and engraving, but 
in the knowledge of the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic, 
as well as the modern tongues.’ 

“| was pleased to observe the success of my efforts. 
My wife gradually assumed the literary tone of the house. 
Breathing, as it were, a bookish atmosphere, she became 
fonder and fonder of reading. She did not neglect her 
household; but she insensibly sewed less and read more. 
She listened evidently with greater satisfaction to the con- 
versation of the literary men, whom I took every oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the house. She frequently herself 
threw in a remark on the last new publication. Sometimes 
she adventured a verbal criticism on my own compositions, 
which I showed her in manuscript. ‘To encourage her, I 
generally adopted her suggestions, though, to tell the truth, 
I commonly thought it stood as well as it was. It was not 
very long, before she produced herself an article for one 
of the annuals. I own it took me by surprise; and I was 
at some loss, whether to advise its being sent for publica. 
tion. It did not seem to me of a merit sufficiently decided 
to command brilliant success; nor had I as yet, in all my 
zeal to give my wife a literary taste, positively made up 
my mind that I wished her to hecome a writer. I could 
not, however, well discourage her coup d’ essai; and | 
accordingly approved its publication. It wasentitled The 
Characteristics of Female Mind, and, after all, made a 
very respectable appearance in print. Several of the 
newspapers awarded it the palm in the Anodyne of 1824, 
the annual in which it appeared. After this auspicious 
beginning, my wife made several similar attempts, more or 
less elaborate, in the following years, and, upon the whole, 
with very considerable success. Her style gradually 
formed itself and she attained no small proficiency in the 
art which forms so important a part in the mystery of fine 
writing, that of expanding a leading thought through sev- 
eral pages, in order that the reader may fully comprehend 
it. 

“All at once, ‘a change came o'er the spirit of my’ 
wife; a change which baffled my penetration. She 
showed the same love of literature; the same fondness 
for books; and though she continued the same excellent 
housewife she had ever been, she was more than ever 
economical of the odd intervals of time. She never 
wasted a moment; proposed no parties of pleasure; sat 
up late, and rose betimes. There was an expression of 
thought in her countenance, beyond its wonted serenity ; 
an expression not only of intellectual action but of moral 
purposes. All this seemed the stranger to me because the 
season passed by and my wife said nothing of a contribu- 
tion to any of the annuals, which was hitherto about the 
only thing she had attempted in the way of writing for 
the press. 

“* What will Mr. Poppystalk say, my dear,’ I observed 
to her one day, ‘if you send him nothing for this year’s 
Anodyne ?’ 

** Do you not think he will be greatly disappointed, my 
love?’ was her answer. ‘ Well, if Ae is disappointed, you 
shall not be,’ she continued, with an air of mingled arch- 
ness and conscious purpose, which I could not fathom. 

“It is said that Dr. Burney, the father of Madame 
d’Arblay, to prevent that lady, while still quite young, from 
reading novels, for which he thought she showed an undue 
fondness, locked her up in her chamber. At the end of three 
months, his dutiful daughter presented him with a copy of 
Evelina, which she had herself written, and procured to be 
printed during her confinement. It was with something 
of the good doctor’s surprise on that occasion, that I re 
ceived from my wife, at the end of about six months after 
the change in her manner which I have noticed, a clever- 
sized manuscript, which she handed me one morning, 
triumphantly, as a novel that she had been writing! It 
was entitled the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment.’ The original 
misgiving with which my wife’s first effort at composition 
affected me returned on me with renewed force. I felt the 
magnitude of the undertaking, the uncertainty of success. 
I remembered Madame de Staél’s remark, in the preface to 
Delphine, on the small number of writers who had suc- 
ceeded in the novel; which, when executed as it ought to 
be, I consider above a tragedy, and next to an epic poem. 
Common politeness, however, dictated to me to suppress 
these feelings as much as possible. I took the manuscript 
from my wife’s hand with a look, in which I threw as much 
pleasure as I could, and which I own was a little checked 
by her saying, with a flush of eager resolution ; — 

«“*'This very evening, dear husband, I shall begin The 
Forlorn Wanderer; or, the Mysterious Orphan. I have 
already sketched the plan.’ 

“*Shall we not rather, my dear,’ said I, ‘devote the 
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evening to reading this manuscript? y ~ as 
never seen it before.’ And to thix Relais know he 
her name, readily assented. % for thas ~—_ 
**On reading the ‘ Pleasures of S 
truth say, that I thought my wife had ac | cap Wu 
very tolerably. It was as good as I should — hee if 
The story was pretty ingenious!) contrive, em 
told; the language correct; the «ty\p 
imitation of my own; the moral y,, 
great defect in the book, no doubs. was is 
interest. Candor obliges me to admit that ny Want 
dull. Iam not sure whether I should hte te rather 
it been written by any person but my, wife ' % had 
particular difficulty about it was | re 
make out. It seemed to be all firs , n 
no getting interested in it. The reader went oe 
after page, expecting to find something val 
his curiosity ; but there was nothing 
It was a kind of mental tread-mi!! 
and even getting on in the story, 
interest. 
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going down stairs in the dark: whe 
the staircase, you make a motion { ; 
there is no other. Still there seemed nothing in th 
to object to the novel; and I saw, by numerous 
tions, that my wife had determined 
Her views were not confined even to the applause 
expected to receive forit. She asked me. . nif 
one day, whether I knew how many thousand pounds 
Walter Scott received for one of the Waverley Now ‘ 
“*Three thousand,’ I replied, ‘has } 
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“* Three thousand pounds it was, my dear,’ sh 

sued; ‘fifteen thousand dollars, I believe, in o 

If the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment’ are only one-tenth as . 
cessful, and that I think,’ said she, ‘ is not a very extrays 
gant calculation, we may promise ourselves fifteen | 
dollars from your wife’s novel. No bad thing tha: 
husband, is it?’ 
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- “A negotiation was soon entered into with Mews 
Frisket and Narrowform, respectable publishers at Bou 
to print my wife’s novel. The terms of the contract » 
such as we-could not complain of, as they were desiyned 
to secure to us the entire profits of the work. Mess 
Frisket and Narrowform were to do the printing at the , 
usual prices ; sell the books at a fair commission; anda 
the profits were to be ours. Nothing was said of watig 
up any deficiency, should the sales not cover the eeu 
for, to tell the truth, that certainly never crossed my wie’ 
imagination ; nor, I must own, mine. We neither 
were very conversant with the business of book-making 
and our thoughts ran rather too much on Sir Walters 
three thousand pounds. 

“It would take too long to describe the state of m 
wife’s mind, and, I may as well confess it, of her hushand’s 
too, during the progress of the publication. The pre’ 
sheets were sent us by Frisket and Narrowform, for | was 
determined the work should be correct. | ordered it dove 
on a seven dollar paper, and an English type, leaded, 
order to make a fair, legible page, and such as could & 
read without pain by aged people. In this way, the work 
was swelled to two sizable volumes. We hesitated as! 
the number which should be struck off. My wife names 
five thousand copies ; understanding that ten thousand 
copies of Ivanhoe had been sold the first day. Buta 
Messrs. Frisket and Narrowform stipulated for an advance. 
to pay for the seven dollar paper, and the sum required 
for this purpose was not small, we concluded to lim a 
first edition to twelve hundred. _[ reconciled my wife ¥ 
this arrangement, by reminding her that we could make 
the second edition as large as we pleased, as there wo0 
be the profits of the first to go on with. 

“ At length, on the first of November, 1825, my wile : 
novel appeared. The newspapers of the day announce? 
the publication of the ‘ Pleasures of Sentiment, 4 pe" : 
two volumes, by Mrs. Lucinda Azureton. A coupe 
dozen copies were ordered home, handsomely wie Or 
presents, one of which was given to each member of te 
family, old and young; for my wife was resolved to — 
a holiday of it, and thought it hard, if each of her _ 
could not have a copy of her first novel. My mind, os 
was not fully at ease about this expression, /7* ant 
‘The Mysterious Orphan’ was in progress and _ 
and Narrowform had written me rather an obseure aes 
speaking of the slowness with which sales of all ee op 
effected, and dropping a hint that the) should —_* 
note for the expenses of printing the ‘ Pleasures ® - 
ment,’ a sum but little short of fifteen hundred ont A: 

“ After the bustle produced in the family by = a 
rence was a little over, we began to bestow some ss ‘s “ 
on the reception the novel met with in the wo! . e 
the ‘ Wachusett Universal Intelligencer,’ a 
newspaper nearest our residence, but ae 
columns relative to my wife’s novel. ~ These coue®: 
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orld. Do, my dear, subseribe for the 
Politics, Commerce, Literature and the 
(rts, that we may emerge a little into the light. I 
sy remitted eight dollars by mail, for the Reposi- 
> fe was not content with anything less than 
Now,’ said she, ‘we shall know what 
wn of the Pleasures of Sentiment.’ Day 
sitory came, but no notice of the novel. 
ried my wife, at the end of the week, 
we how these Boston editors are engrossed with poli- 
pat railroads, foreign news and advertisements. | Thank 
“ ha the Reviews are devoted to literature.’ 
1 rhis consideration reconciled us to wait till the end 
Meantime a copy of the novel was sent 
ach of the Reviews. The first of Janu- 
ame, and wife sent a man in the sleigh to town, 
we North American. The man froze his face in a 
4 oe etorm and nearly perished in a snow-drift, but 
4 the book a fortnight before it would have reached 
My wife went out into the kitchen and took it herself 
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Thomas and ran over the table of contents. 


-eview of the ‘Pleasures of Sentiment.’ There 

a vn undisguised air of diseontent in the tone with 
which she hummed over the list of the articles. Hebrew 
owery, Origin of the French Language, American System, 
' eroglyphics; ‘1 must say, husband,’ she exclaimed, ‘ I 
k +h » North American is rather falling off. However,’ 
added she, ‘there is the American Quarterly just started, 


able to take its place ; do, husband, subscribe for the 


Quarter) | accordingly wrote on and ordered the 
’ y. In about six weeks the newspapers contained 
, notice, by anticipation, of the contents of the forthcom- 
» number of the American Quarterly, and there was 
sothing on the ‘ Pleasures of Sentiment’ in the catalogue. 
Husband,’ said my wife to me, as-she threw the paper 
iown, ‘you did not subseribe for the Quarterly, the other 
lay, did you? ~=It is hardly worth while, I think. These 
~viewers really seem to think the world cares for nothing 


i) sarter|y 
‘ ’ 


t voyages and travels, political economy and finance.’ 


“Ina word, for some cause or other, not the least 
otice was taken of my wife’s novel in any of the leading 
eriodicals of the day, and we became at last weary of 
At the end of four 
onths, Messrs Frisket and Narrowform wrote to me, in- 
me that they had sold but three copies of the 
work, and that they could not wait any longer for the large 
«um they had expended in the publication, which, agree- 
bly to the contract, they required me to reimburse them. | | 
bad to sell three shares in the Grand Crash Manufacturing 
Company to meet this demand. The seven 
I had bought in at a moment of 
great activity in manufactures, and had got my shares of a 
friend, as a great favor, at a thousand dollars apiece. 
The stock happened to be down when I was obliged to 
wll, and | was glad to get five hundred dollars apiece for 
what had cost a thousand. The publication of my 


wile's novel, accordingly, stood me in about three thousand 
lollars. 


wking forward with expectation. 


rming 


shares were 
hundred dollars at par. 


me 


“It is a curious thing, how mach our opinion even 
urselves depends on the opinions of others of us. 1 sup- 
pose when my wife first finished her novel, she felt herself 
ut little, if anything, inferior to Scott or Cooper, Edge- 
worth or Sedgwick. But when she noticed the steady 
silence of the newspapers, the magazines, and the reviews, 
her opinion of the merits of her book was shaken. The 
tdings that but three copies had been sold in four months 
onfirmed the growing doubt of its merit; and when she 
warned that, instead of the fifteen hundred dollars which 
ve had promised ourselves, it bid fair to cause us a loss of 
twice that magnitude, and that I had been obliged to sell 
my shares in the Grand Crash Manufacturing Company to 
meet the publishers’ demand, her doubts changed to con- 
"eton, and her feelings for her own novel, from those of 
‘he fondest partiality, turned into a mingled sentiment of 
ag and hatred. She could not bear to hear it 
named. 
' “ A short time after I had paid the bill of Frisket and 

arrowform, and while my wife’s mind was thus embit- 
‘ered toward her first intellectual offspring, she took up the | 
newspaper, and was casting her eye over the advertise- | 
meat of one of the book auctions; and there, amidst a/| 
mass of the most melancholy trash ever swept from the | 
Saives of a bookseller retiring from trade, was a copy of 
the ‘ Pleasures of Sentiment "; one of the three, no doubt, 


which had been bought of the booksellers, and was already | 
sent to auction. 


antly. 


“ Determined, however, 
what might, 





not to yield too readily to) 


of my wife, directing 
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ngland, in quantities pro- 


In this way they were scattered throughout 
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would thereby be awakened to them. A week or two 
after this maneuvre, I received the account cf Frisket and 


boxes and parcels containing the work ; the booksellers in 
the interior having required that it should be transmitted 
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Narrowform, for the expense of forwarding the various 


to them free of expense. 


This bill amounted to eighty- 
three dollars. 


It accidentally fell under my wife’s eye; 
she required an explanation of it, and I was obliged to 
give her one. I told her what I had done. 
“ This incident quite overturned the little equanimity 
with which my wife regarded her novel. She had made up 
her own mind that it was worthless; that it did not merit 
notice; that it deserved the obscurity to which it had sunk. 
In this view, the silence of the papers and reviews was 
rather grateful to her. It was less grating than their faint 
She had not asked herself what 
was to become of the copies of the work on hand; and, in 


praise or severe censure. 


fact, had studiously averted her thoughts from all consid- 
eration of the subject. When she found then that by my 
well-meant officiousness it had been scattered through the 
country; that Mrs. Azureton’s ‘Pleasures of Sentiment’ 
was advertising in all the newspapers of New England, 
from the Qusatonic Emporium to the Passamaquoddy 
Central Enquirer, the cup of her affliction was full to over- 
flowing, and she burst into tears. Her annoyance was not 
a little increased by reflecting that I had paid eighty-three 


sure hint for differentiation betwixt the woman bachelor 
and the average woman summer-boarder. The appear- 
ance of a man, on the top of the stage, does not flutter her 
in the least, She surveys him critically; as a man per se 
he has no interest for her ; as a possible temporary comrade 
she weighs his possibilities. Probably she decides against 
the chances of his being entertaining. Men of the manly 
type, who commend themselves as worth—while comrades 
to the woman bachelor, do not often frequent summer 
hotels; they are oftener, now-a-days, found with rifle at 
rest, in a canoe in the deep haunted Canadian wilder” 
ness, ‘or fishing along-shore ’, with noses of a burnished 
coppery glow, and faces glistening with a compound of tar 
and pennyroyal from which the summer girl would fly as 
far as do the midges —one is tempted to say the other 
midges. The woman bachelor, at her best a very likeable 
being, is nowhere more certainly at her best, or more 
heartily likeable, than when taking her summer vacation. 
aad 

We have seen the Rajah,— the Rajah with his ‘ crushed- 
angle-worm ’ turban (unpleasant composite adjective !), his 
gorgeous suite looking uncommonly like a ‘deck’ of play- 
ing cards, and his thrice pathetic little Ranee, all com- 
plete. And the Rajah has seen us—‘us’ being used in 
the large, generic sense, that means the men who are born 
kingless and free, and the women who walk unveiled and 





dollars, in addition to my three thousand, for this judicious 
operation. 
[Concluded next week.] 


AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


The conditions of summer life, even more than those of 
midwinter, give those curious in new developments an 
By the New Race | 
do not mean either the rising generation or a people dis- 
I mean a new race, ina 
sociological sense, which has arisen within comparatively 


opportunity to study the New Race. 
covered by Stanley or Peary ; 
few years and which has every appearance of having come 


Not ‘girl 
bachelors,’ as they are oftener, more flatteringly and less 


to stay. | mean the race of woman bachelors. 
accurately termed; but woman bachelors, old and young; 
most of them, however, past the age when one says ‘girl,’ 
except in the spirit of affectionate good fellowship that 
makes college graduates of 1839 still greet each other as 


‘ boys.’ 
* * 
* 

In a time few are too young to remember, women were 
socially divided into four classes: buds, matrons, spinsters 
(more commonly called old maids) and widows, who, if 
tolerably young, were in army parlance matrons by official 
rank, but girls by brevet. It will be observed that marriage, 
actual, potential or unachieved, was the basis on which 
founded. 
conditions of woman's 


these class-distinctions were all Nous avons 


changé tout cela. \n the changing 
social life, there has arisen a class 
from other classes, not by their attitude marriage-ward, but 
by the work they have chosen to do in the world, and the 
independence of action and position which is theirs by 
virtue of their work. ‘These are the woman bachelors. 


* * 
* 


It is not that the woman bachelor foregoes social life; 
it is only that social life is secondary to her chosen work, 
be that work art, authorship, journalism, medicine, a busi- 
ness vocation, or any one of the honorable careers which 
the progress-bringing years have opened to woman’s just 
ambition. It is not that the woman bachelor renounces 
marriage; it is only that she has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to make it the object of life. If she marries, it will 
very probably be a wise and true marriage, because its 
only motive will be love and congeniality. 


who are differentiated 


self, and much more, forbye, in the way of luxury and 
ease of life. 
social status; her work is doing that for her, also. 


or newspaper woman. 


successful, much flattering social attention. 


she supremely desires to marry, having 


supremely love. 
#,* 


It is interesting to observe — and to differentiate — the 
For one 
This incident affected her very unpleas- | thing, she does not sit on a verandah and do fancy work. 
Vacation with her is an investment, and she gets the worth 
She sight-sees, if her chosen abiding-place 


woman bachelor amid conditions of summer life. 


of her time. 


deca after all, be a caprice of the public taste, [| gives her any such opportunity ; and she does not wait to 

> Frisket and Narrowform, without the knowledge | be ‘invited’ or ‘taken’; she secures a guide-book and 
them to send the books, on commis-| goes her sturdy way, either on her own rubber-soled boots 
“on, to the booksellers in New E lo 


portioned to the size of 
established. “ we 


the country, 


,or with the aid of the best horse local stables afford. 


towns where they were When she rests, she rests; at her length, in a comfortable 
not studying picturesque pose, but merely a 


and I flattered myself the public attention | comfortable sleeping position. She reads the newspaper— 


| hammock ; 








are loved without shame, and lend a hand to this world’s 
work. 





| *, . 
| What do we think of the Rajah? Well, first, that it 
| must have been mighty good medicine for him, as they say 
out West, to have been ‘ fired ’ off the grass by that Central 
| Park Policeman. It is a great pity he couldn't have had a 
few more such experiences. It isa great pity that he and 
all his like could not have a compulsory five years of 
American life, without any be-turbaned body-guard as 
buffers, so to say, betwixt them and the wholesome educa- 
tion of democratic conditions. To live where he could 
treat no woman with disrespect; speak rudely to no man 
without ‘ standing up’ to his words; have comforts if he 
earned them, love if he proved himself worthy, flattery 
only at the price of being hugely ridiculous. O what a pity 
that the whole weirdly superfluous race of Rajahs could 
not have this glorious hardship ! 


* * 
* 


What did the Rajah think of us, I wonder? Much 


She does not 
need to marry ‘for a home’—she is making that for her- 


She does not need to marry to establish her 
She is 
| spoken of, not as an ‘old maid,’ but as a sculptor, playwright 
She does not need to marry to 
| eseape loneliness; her work brings her much congenial 
|companionship; and if it be to any conspicuous degree 
Therefore, if 
she marries it is for the sound and righteous reason that 
learned to 


more interesting question—What did the Rajah think of 
himself, while among us? Probably, with the cheerful 
self-content which, among all sorts and conditions of men 
keeps company with long hair, pretty attire and inherited 
shekels, he looked upon us as did the traditional juryman 
on those ‘eleven most obstinate men’ who weren’t of his 
way of thinking. Humor is not a characteristic of the 
Oriental make-up (Cassandra says if it were, the East 
wouldn’t need missionaries ); and so, doubtless, with the 
impression fresh in mind of these millions of free men and 
women, going their free ways and looking upon him only 
and simply as a rather disappointing free show, he will 
continue to hear himself saluted as Lord of Lords, Com- 
panion of the Sun and Adored of the Ends of the Earth, 
without so much asagrin. And having seen men and 
women walking this world’s ways together in ‘ fellowship 
and gentleness, and honor and clean mirth,’ he will turn 
back, complacently and self-congratulatorily, to the dark 
and stifled horror of ‘ the life behind the curtain’. 


* * 
* 


By the lands where you’ ve been, and the sights that you’ve seen, 
We hope your horizon "Il be larger ; 

That you'll unwind your turban—conceit put a curb on — 
That's what our girls say to the Rajah ! 

Dorotay Lunpr. 





A great deal is heard just now about the resources of 
the state of Colorado, in connection with the existing de- 
pression in the silver mining industry. These resources 
are indeed great. The coal lands alone, available for 
working under present methods, cover 18,000 square miles 
—more than the territory of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut combined. And this is only one of the 
natural sources of wealth possessed by Colorado. The 
people of that state, however, declare that all this is of use 
only as tributary to silver mining ; that their great farms 
and cattle ranges and coal mines and manufacturing in- 
dustries exist only to supply the silver miners. This may 
be pretty near the truth at the present time, but it is not 
to be imagined that it would remain true for a long time if 
the conditions were changed. Such wealth of possible pro- 
ducts would soon find a market. At the present moment, 
however, the distress is very real. An army of unem- 
ployed men has marched upon Denver, thousands strong. 
Camps have been pitched for them, because the city had 
not the houses in which to lodge them. They have been 
fed at public expense. Ifthe country were not so big and 
the land so rich, the Colorado situation would be alarming 
indeed. 
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TO PRINT OR NOT TO PRINT. 


BY CHARLES R. BALLARD. 
“ Why don’t you print a volume of your verse ?” 
Some loyal friend has oftentimes inquired. 
“ Than many a printed volume naught is worse; 
Compared with which your own would seem inspired.” 


And more than once, I own, I’ve had in mind 
To satisfy a loyal friend’s request. 

My verse, methought, sustained by words so kind, 
Might pass unharmed the most impartial test. 


And then, on second thought, that wisdom rare— 
“Of making many books there is no end ”"— 
Has come to mind, and bade me quick beware 
Of printing verse to humor e’en a friend. 


And last, this thought, which set all doubts at rest— 
My friends, while never daring to asperse, 
Might, sotto voce, vary their request— 
“ Why did he print a volume of his verse?” 
Literary World. 





LITERATURE. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE FAIR.—II. 


WoMAN AND THE Hiouer_Epvucation. Edited by Anna OC. 
Brackett. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


One of the results of the Chicago Exposition is a taste- 
fully bound series of volumes compiled to represent the 
literary work of women during the last century and a half; 
this is printed under the auspices of the New York State 
Board of Women Managers, and is entitled The Distaff 
Series. 

The Introduction says that the books are “ representa- 
tive work of the women of the state of New York,” but in 
the volume at hand Maria Mitchell and Alice Freeman 
Palmer appear, who can hardly be wholly claimed by New 
York. It seems at first thought strange that New York, 
rather than Massachusetts, should have originated the 
excellent idea of this series; but Massachusetts has been 
slow to awaken to the conviction that an exhibition is of 
great educational, moral, industrial and political value, 
whatever pretext for its celebration may have been the 
source of its undertaking. Many of us in the Old Bay 
State, especially among the women, fail to see the immense 
claim of Columbus upon our gratitude. We remember 
that a part of his wife’s dowry was in the form of mdps 
and manuscripts, the property of her distinguished father, 
and that from these sources he derived the knowledge that 
he later expressed as a belief anda discovery. A_ bold, 
persevering and patient adventurer ; but was he really more 
to be remembered and praised than Bjarni and Leif, the 
son of Red Eric? 

This little book contains much food for thought. It is 
curious to note the change of style and choice of words in 
the course of seventy-five years. Mrs. Willard uses 
‘female’ and ‘feminine’ in contra distinction to ‘male’ 
and ‘masculine’; Mrs. Runkle prefers, perhaps without 
definite choice, the terms that bring the idea of sex less 
noticeably to mind, ‘man’ and ‘woman.’ Mrs. Willard 
thought it most necessary to disclaim any desire for a col- 
legiate education for women, while Mrs. Palmer notes in 
1889, from the Government Report of 1885, twenty-five 
thousand women taking courses of a 
Surely the world moves ! 

Mrs. Willard advocates on Sundays, in a girls’ semi- 
nary, ‘‘discourses relative to the peculiar duties of their 
sex”; and one instinctively wonders why a similar series 
of discourses would not have been suitable in schools for 
lads. In fact, the whole drift of her plea is that women 
well educated would be better mothers; and while this is 
without any manner of doubt true, it never seems to have 
occurred to any one in these days that women, aside from 
the duties of motherhood, were treated as of not much im- 
portance, while men were educated and prepared for 
enjoying many years of life with but little or no stress upon 
their coming fatherhood. Why the burden of responsi- 
bility should have been thus unequally divided is a problem 
only now being solved and relegated to the past. 

It certainly is savoring of injustice. Women as well as 
men are now beginning to be recognized as having a right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If it is their 
good fortune to have the closer family ties of wife and 
mother, their education has made them still more fit; 
while if they are ‘the solitary set in families’ they can yet 
be content, helpers of others, capable of utilizing their 
God-given faculties both for their own pleasure and advan- 
tage and that of their fellow-creatures. 

Of these essays, the most practical in suggestion is that 
of Prof. Mitchell, while the others are of a more generally 
historical character, Mrs. Runkle’s being a particularly 
fine summing-up of the conditions of female education in 
1883, all in a clear and interesting style. The final essay 
by the editor, Miss Brackett, is a valuable plea for private 
schools for girls. For some girls, certainly, such schools 


similar nature. 





are to be advocated. From experience and observation, I 
prefer a co-educational institution, whether publie or 
private; only the teachers must be men and women of rare 
sagacity and experience. The presence of girls and 
women in the class-room is beneficial in very many ways, 
the restraint alone being worth much to the boys or men, 
and the women are stimulated to better intellectual work, 
while both are accustomed to companionship that, while 
robbing each of a superlative ideal value, raises the gen- 
eral plane of respect and esteem. There are dangers, but 
wise and competent instructors and professors as guardians 
and guides can minimize these. 

Happy the girl of to-day! She has the whole broad 
field of knowledge open to her exploration. 


Marie A. MoLinevx. 


ANSTEY’S IBSEN. 


Mr. Puncn’s Pocker Insen. A Collection of Some of the 
Master’s best known Dramas, condensed, revised, and slight- 
ly seasrEnees for the benefit of the Earnest Student. By F. 
Anetey New York: Macmillan & Co. 


All those of us who have found it impossible to pull 
through two acts of Ibsen, even at the call of professional 
duty, are delighted by the shorthand method, by which 
dear Anstey— who would thus become a friend if never 
before—gives us four plays which we can master with de- 
light in half an hour. He is so kind, also, as to throw in ‘ for 
boot,’ as the pedlars say, a fifth drama, ‘ Pill Doctor Heibal’ 
—on the lines and in the spirit of the Master —in which 
almost all the leading characters of the other four appear, 
play their little part, and either do or do not commit suicide 
or murder, as the exigencies of Norwegian realism require. 

But, to the admirers of the great new school of realistic 
tragedy or tragic realism, as a Norwegian citizen under- 
stands it, Mr. Anstey’s little hand-book will be the most 
melancholy sign of the fatuous, conventional Idealism of 
an effete and rotten century. All that we need say to 
them is that there is no need of their even looking at the 
book. They can pass by on the other side—and are wel- 
come to do so—while the rest of us have our laugh to- 
gether. 

Mr. Anstey is so careful not to write too much, that he 
does not write enough. Something spurred him up to 
writing these five very funny dramas for Punch, and they 
now make a pretty volume—better illustrated, by the way, 
than Punch has always been in recent days. 

It is idle to give even the least sketch of the drift of 
such parodies. The first scene is set thus: 

ActlI. Scene I. Sitting Room at Romersholm, with a 
stove, flower-stand, windows, ancient and modern ancestors 
and everything handsome about it. Resecca West is sitting, 
knitting a very large anti-macassar, which is nearly finished. 
Now and then she looks out of a window, and smiles and nods 


expectantly to some one outside. Mapam HELsPErs is laying 
the table for supper. 


And all the way through there runs a rendering, as 
close as this, of the detail which we are now taught is 
essential in that photograph which is now called art. The 
Realist Dramatists themselves may take hints from this 
study. If the boots, projecting from the foreground, or 
the swelled noses on the faces of the portraits are larger than 
we always like, let us try to remember that this is the fault 
of Nature and not of the artist or his camera. 


NicHoLtas Noyes. 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Prerar Stuyvesant. Makers of America Series. By Bayard 
Tuckerman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Even after this discussion at the kind hands of Mr. 
Tuckerman, a doubt may be, raised as to whether Peter 
Stuyvesant has any rank as a Maker of America; for, at 
the best, his unjust and petty political traits seem to over- 
balance his credit account of statesmanship and justice. 
This fact, however, does not detract in the least from the 
interest of the story which is here given to us, for the book 
is by no means limited to consideration of the man himself. 
It is, in truth, a story of the very beginning of the city of 
New York, with sketches of the earlier settlers, carried 
down through a period of growth so considerable, that the 
men could venture out in the forest,even as far north as 
Wall Street, with but little risk from the Indians, and con- 
tinuing to the end of Stuyvesant’s governorship and the 
ceding of the colony to England. 

The circumstances which led to the establishment of 
New Amsterdam were so different from those which brought 
the Pilgrims or the friends of William Penn to their settle- 
ments, that the story is essentially different from those of 
its neighbors. That energy which had given to the Dutch 
dominion over the seas became restless in times of peace, 
and the men of that country sought new fields in which to 
acquire wealth easily. The problem of governing a colony 
of adventurers, surrounded by savages or by aggressive 
neighbors, demanded a firm hand and a policy. In the 
matter of policy, Stuyvesant adopted the code of the quar- 
ter-deck, which permitted no questioning of the supreme 
authority, and he allowed nothing short of an uprising of 





"Owe 
the people to suggest that there was enuie 
judged in his conduct. Ything wrong or 
Mr. Tuckerman urges again and ay 
Stuyvesant meant well, but it is evident that, | 
commanding nature, he could brook no dj seing dy 
hasty temper kept him in constan: wane. 
associates, so that two years of his rule, 
dissatisfactions, culminated jn a put 
that with all his political trickery } 
appeal being sent to the mother cow 
tyrant. With that spirit of delay 
eval with luw, the petition accomplished ite object 
call of Stuyvesant, after three years more Me yi wiry 
which time the govertior of New Amsterdam ao by 
prudent and desirable to be attended Pp, 
guard of four soldiers. —_— 
The unforeseen contingency of another war 
the fulfilment of the terms of this edict : ttt, 
aspersions to the contrary notwitheta: ws al 
and courageous fighter, and after the termination of rs 
troublesome times a form of municipal gov, neon a 
established, with which he, as leade, Age 
more in harmony as years passed by. 
Aside from the picture of Stuyvesnat the hook | 
a great deal of interest, for it is full of hin = 
historical reminiscences, and the like, one of which mm» 
be noted in the light of our recent e actments agains 
foreign immigration. In 1649, it is said. 
complaint in New Amsterdam that there were tm ma 
‘Scots and Chinese’; these terms not being literal, howere: 
but applying to persons who were ready to draw from 4 
resources of the colony, but who added little to its populatiog 
or its security. While it is true that Stuyvesant 
‘ Maker of America’ finds himself overshadowed by suck 
men as Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Job: 
Winthrop, Robert Morris and other men who am bs 
companions in this series, still with his name as a text te 
early settlement of New York finds in this book excelles: 
representation. The style of the author is attractive, 
an admirable index accompanies the text. 
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- A BOOK ABOUT HOUSES. 


Homes tn City anp Country. 
York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 


This book presents in very attractive, permanent fern 
a number of sketches which have already made their bow 
to the public in the pages of the magazines. Thee 
half a dozen of them, each one by a specialist anda 
bellished with admirable illustrations, the whole forming: 
very notable addition to our literature treating populary 
of architecture. 

In the first of these sketches, The City House me 
East and South, by Russell Sturgis, the author confines 
himself to forms of houses and to peculiarities which cease 
to be typical before the advent of our younger generates, 
and is therefore rather historical than of current interes 
For example, the archways in the front wall are quote: # 
typical of Boston, when in fact one must search to fo 
them to-day ; while in Philadelphia they are, next © 
white steps, the most noticeable feature of the long, mone 
onous ranges of houses. The sketch is profusely illustrate: 
with pictures and plans, the latter very instructive; * 
though one might wish in addition that the plan of & 
Washington House, in which entertainment of guests ¥# 
the feature most strongly provided for, had bees 
included. 

The City House in the West, by John W. Root, is 
historical, with little expression of opinion as © the - 
employed. Some of the distinctive features are discuss 
at length, with the reasons for their being. The Subarbes 
House, by Bruce Price, devotes its attention to the modert 
structures which are to be found alike in the outekirts : 
centres of traffic. It is furnished with many iestrateoss, 
which give perhaps more than proper promipens ‘ 
shingle-covered absurdities to the neglect of standard style 
with legitimate use of the building materi 7 

The most charming of this charming series ore" + 
title, The Country House, and the author, Dona 
Mitchell, knows well our country and its gems of ov 
He seems to be equally familiar with the sober New 4 
land house and the more pretentious Southern forms. : 
traces the evolution of the farm house, 20s i rn ; 
for its change in contour and skips about from ) fa 
Georgia to find subjects to illustrate his poiats. ah 
eminently sensible notions about construction and on * 
and it is evident that he is not altogether # _— ae 
pranks of modern carpentry run mad. It is pod rt 
that his relations to some of his collaborators His 
illustrate the proverbial disagreement of soe a 
pictures are selected with care and skill; pp por 
highest sense artistic and charming ; ole or 
sesses in itself no small degree of interest and author®: 

In the fifth of the series, Samuel Parsons JF» 
small Country Places with reference their 
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gor here are reviewed in brief those great public- 
i, Linn, rer ests which aid the thrifty to possess their 
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)ruer Storres, By Margaret Deland. 
» Towy DOVES YOrk: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


ois of The Story of a Child may yenew their ac- 

+) most of the characters of the initial story 
9 aa volume. Only one of the five contained 
= ie ” ta said to ‘end well’; they are all pathetic, 
therein A ne Face on the Wall, and At Whose Door ?— 
wot aater tragic. They deal largely with the unso- 
preowned of rural communities, and with those shy, 


J misunderstood natures that seem to be the 


suppressed, 
<tcom of such surroundings. 

There is a strong temptation to compare these ‘stories 
gith Miss Wilkins’s sketches of New England life, but 
with all the similarity in subject there is a subtle difference 
ee treatment. Both authors deal in half-tones, but 
ob ~» jsagrayness in Miss Wilkins’s neutral tints, while 
Mrs. De land’s often have an appreciable amount of 
warmth 

rhe unconscious selfishness that leads married people 
v make a servant of any maiden lady who happens to be 

the same household, even to the extent of ordering her 
concerns, is brought out strongly in Mr. 


most privat 


I an} Dove, and those delicate distinctions of caste that 
- often 90 at parent in smaller towns are given with 
reat fidelity. The descriptive passages are particularly 
ood: this one, for instance, from Mr. Tommy Dove : 

“] will just wait here,” she said ; and so, while Mr. Tommy went 
over to the row of hollyhocks, and stood bareheaded in the sun- 
shine, filling his hat with the silky blossoms, white and buff, 
rosecolor and deep wine-red, she sat resting on the warm, 
proad step. She watched the row of pigeons sunning their 
white breasts on the ridgepole of the barn, and listened to their 
long, rippling coo. A shadow from the honeysuckle about the 
door blew back and forth across the path, and up from the 
garden came the scent of sweet alyssum and mignonette, 

Elizabeth is strong and artistic, while the element of 
prise, always telling in a short story, is particularly 
well handled; The Face on the Wall, a tale of a struggle 
with a temperament, is somewhat weakened by the sug- 
gested allegory. A Fourth-Class Appointment, the longest 

f the stories, is the most suggestive of Miss Wilkins in its 
treatment; yet a certain geniality saves its pathos from 
grimness, and its ending makes it technically a comedy. 
realistic, but it is the delicate 
realism of an ivory miniature. 


These sketches are 


De. Latmer. By Clara Louise Burnham. Bos ton; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Dr. Latimer is another of the wholesome, optimistic 
merry and human little stories for which a world thatis not 
over-gay owes Mrs. Burnham much thanks, Its scene is 
first a suburb of Boston, and later Casco Bay; the latter 
place being charmingly pictured forth with many touches 
of graphic and sympathetic description. Its story is of 
three young girls, orphaned and self-dependent, who 
bravely take up each a share of the world’s work, one as a 
kindergartner, one as a teacher of drawing, and one as 
housekeeper of the modest little ménage they maintain in 
common. They find congenial friends, and they find un- 
charitable crities, to whom their unchaperoned estate gives 
cue for much petty unkindness; and in the end, it is per- 
haps needless to say, they find each her own true lover, by 
whom she is ‘ kissed and carried awa’.’ 

There is something naif, quaint, touchingly pleasant, 
too, in the way in which everything ‘comes right’ in the 
end; even to the drowning of the depraved adventuress 
whose marriage certificate stands between the elder sister 
and Dr. Latimer — her hero and that of the tale—and after 
the perverse manner of heroes rather the least likable per- 
son in it, being infallible, impeccable and unquenchable. 1 
confess to finding the unregenerate Olin and his fatally 
candid little sweetheart much better company. 





NOTES. 

There is a report that Thomas Hardy is severely bitten 
with the theatrical mania, and has seriously in mind the 
idea of letting novel-writing rest for a perivd and devoting 
himself to the drama. 

The second volume in the Distaff Series of books 
written, edited, and made by women is published by 
Harper & Brothers, under the title, The Literature of Philan 
thropy. Its editor is Mrs. Frances A. Goodale. It will be 
followed about the middle of the month by Early Prose and 


Verse, edites 
Elisworth Ford. 
( 


of the year, 
and entered P 


of the Parliament of Paris. Under the First Empire he 
was made a Councillor of State and Prefect of Police; he 
found himself Minister of Foreign Affairs when the Bour- 
bon Monarchy had been restored, and in 1830 was appointed 
Chancellor of the Kingdom and created a duke. He 


execution of Louis XVI., and atthe trial of Fouquier Tin- 


{by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle and Mrs. Emily 


oncerning a forthcoming book, which promises to be 
<xtremely interesting, The London Chronicle says: “The 
eine of the Due Pasquier, who died in 1862 at the age 
"ae pa are on the eve of publication in France, and 

“nglish version will probably be issued before the end 
In 1787 he took the degree of Doctor of Laws 
arliament, and two years later was a member 
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witnessed the taking of the Bastile and was present at the 
ville. His father was executed during the 
Terror.” 


Reign of 


Augustus Sala has written a novel which will soon 
appear in serial form. It is to be 
Romance Within a Romance. 


called Miss Forster, a 


The Private Life is the title of the new book by Mr. 
Henry James, which is coming from the Harper press. 
Three stories form the volume — Lord Beaupre, The Visits, 
and the sketch from which the collection derives its title. 
An edition of the Writings of Thomas Paine, which the 
Putnams have in press, will be brought out in a shape 
uniform with their Writings of Washington and Writings 
of Jefferson. ‘The second volume of the last-named collec- 
tion is now ready. 

In addition to his twenty volumes of the Rougon 
Macquart series of novels, M. Zola has published nine 
other volumes of fiction, one volume of plays, and seven 
volumes of criticism. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele, like Mr. Kipling, has gained dis- 
tinction by her fresh and forcible pictures of life in India. 
She knows the life of native women and children, as well as 
the more obvious phases of Indian existence, and her forth- 
coming book, From the Five Rivers, is described as a re- 
markable work in its mingling of fresh humor and true 
pathos, It will be published immediately in Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 

Mrs. Eva Wilda McGlasson confesses to her impossi- 
bility to produee more than six short stories ina year’s 
time. But they make it up in quality. 

M. Anatole France has said that he never knew a writer 
of talent spoiled by the practice of journalism, whereas he 
M. Daudet believes the 
“T deplore,” he says, “the necessity of a 


has known many improved by it. 
very reverse. 
novelist having to make journalism his start in life ; for, as 
all newspaper writing has to be done against time, his style 
must certainly deteriorate and his literature becomes 
journalese.” M. Daudet holds the opinion that the man 
who has it in him to write will do so, however great his 
difficulties. 
“ However much occupied you are with your present way 


He says to those who come to consult him: 


of earning a livelihood, if you have it in you to write any- 
thing you will surely find time to do it.” 

“I don’t want to be didactic—please remember that I 
don’t want to be didactic,” pleaded Miss Agnes Repplier, 
in a way that captivated the audience to whom she was 
about to read a paper with the portentous title, What and 
How to Read. 
Mr. Crawford, the American Consul at St. Petersburg, 
is preparing a work so massive that the imagination 
weakens before it. It is to be issued in five big volumes, 
the first of which is nearly ready, and it will deal with 
The Industries of Russia. 


When Rhoda Broughton was a young girl she was very 


state of affairs. 


narrative. 


published in England. 


novel writing. 


that it is absolutely fatal to creative literature. 





poor, moderately plain, and altogether unfamous, At 
the beginning of her career (which was then so small a 
thing as to be barely perceptible to the naked eye) she anda 
likewise young, likewise impoverished, and likewise un- 
known cavalry officer fell madly in love with each other. 
“I think, my son, that it is time you were sent to India,” 
sagely remarked the father of this youth, on hearing of the 
So the cavalry officer dutifully sailed for 
India, where in time he became a portly, liver-troubled 
person of importance, while Rhoda remained in London to 
write stories of poor, talented young girls whose yellow- 
mustached lovers (all army men) invarably went off to 
India just at the most exciting and sentimental part of the 


Only one of Guy de Maupassant’s novels has been 
This was Pierre et Jean, the book 
which contained its author’s famous essay on the art of 


The woman who has published, under the name of 
Maxwell Grey, one of the most successful novels of the last 
decade—namely, The Silence of Dean Maitland—declares 
that whatever Paganism may be to art there is no doubt 
“ The pure 
Pagan, the denying spirit,” she says, “can have no ideal; 
it is not that he asserts there is no God, but that he says 
there is no good; he knows no inward vivifying spirit to 
produce moral progress; therefore, for him, character can- 
not grow, it can only decay, like geraniums touched by 
frost. This denying spirit, this Paganism, which acknowl- 
edges matter because itself is material, and which denies 
soul and the supernatural, sees in man a mere organism, 
bound in an eternal ring of sense, a being whose deepest 


emotions are but animal instincts, variously developed, and 
whose subtlest thoughts are but emanations from an organ 
resembling curds; therefore it has only the human animal 
for its subject in art and literature, and can depict nothing 


in moral life but its decay. It has no clew to the growth 
of the living organism, acknowledging not life but only 
death. Iluman character is to this Paganism as the rap- 
idly decomposing corpse under the knife and microscope.” 


August 9 will be the anniversary of the birth of Izaak 
Walton, and there is a desire among Englishmen to com- 
memorate it by a memorial. There is a marble bust of 
Walton at Stafford, his birthplace, and a statue at Win- 
chester, where he is buried, but in London, his adopted 
home, there is nothing to mark the scene of his labors. It 
is proposed now to affix a mural tablet to St. Dunston’s 
Church, Fleet Street, undoubtedly a sufficiently modest re- 
minder of Izaak Walton's life in London. A more signifi- 
cant memorial, however, will be the special edition of his 
works to be published this year. 


Messrs. Ginn & Company announce an Introductory 
Course in French, by Prof. Van Daell, of the Institute of 
Technology. It is designed to be a complete first-year 
book, compact and concise yet full enough to be accurate 
and thorough. It is in two parts: Part I. consists of 
exercises and refers to Part II., which is a brief French 
grammar. For the elementary courses in colleges, semina- 
ries, academies and high schools it is believed to possess 
peculiar excellences. 

Far from 
portraiture of 


Edward 
Hoosiers in 


resenting Eggleston’s faithful 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
he says that the people of Indiana have shown a great lik- 
ing for that and his other books about Indiana. It is used 
in nearly all the reading circles of the state. It is found 
in nearly every library and in the author’s native town of 
Vevay, ‘old peach-blossom town,’ a literary club which 
meets in the house in which the real Roxy lived has been 
named after Edward Eggleston. 


A young Icelander, Dr. Stefansson, has written a book 
about Robert Browning and his works; but it is said to be, 
for the greatest part, a mere compilation from Mr. Sy- 
monds, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Sharp and Mrs, Orr’s Hand- 
book. 

The house built by Mr. Rudyard Kipling for himself in 
the midst of the hills near Brattleboro, Vermont, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, is charmingly situated, and commands a 
superb view of meadow, mountain and woodland, including 
a prospect of Mount Monadnock and other New Hampshire 
peaks. The house itself is a long frame structure, two 
stories and a half in height above the irregularly laid foun- 
dation of stone, and is painted in wood greens and browns 
that harmonize pleasantly with the hill-side at its back. In 
spite of posters, Mr. Kipling has had difficulty in keeping 
too curious visitors off of his land and out of the house it- 
self. Near the new dwelling is the homestead of the Bales- 
tiers, into whose family Mr. Kipling married, and within 
easy walking distance is the tiny cottage where Mr. and 
Mrs. Kipling have spent the winter and are still biding the 
completion of their larger home. Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, 
the novelist’s father, who is now staying with them, has 
been for twenty-eight years in the civil service in India. 
His son apparently takes kindly to American rural life, and 
may be met tramping about the wooded roads, gun in hand, 
in heavy boots, shooting suit, and huge gray felt hat 
wreathed with a white pugree—a picturesque figure who 
might have stepped out of a book of subtropical adventure. 


A life of George Washington is being prepared for Ap. 
pleton’s Illustrious Soldiers’ Series by General Bradley T. 
Johnson of Maryland. General Johnson has undertaken 
a difficult work, for little has been left to be said about 
Washington's character and career, but the General enjoys 
some advantages which former biographers have not had. 
He has long been an industrious student of the history of 
the settlement and sociology of Maryland and Virginia, and 
is himself a descendant from sturdy revolutionary stock. 
It is understood that General Jobnson has bestowed great 
labor on this subject, and the results of his investigations 
will be presented in the forthcoming volume. 


The London Academy announces a new life of De Foe, 
in preparation by Mr. Wright, which will contain, it is 
said, much new and biographical detail derived from De 
Foe’s unpublished letters. Mr. Wright thinks he has dis- 
covered the key to Robinson Crusoe, and will endeavor to 
prove that De Foe, in declaring in the Serious Reflections 
that he was himself Crusoe, was telling the truth, although 
most of his biographers are of a contrary opinion. 

Poetry does not seem to flourish vigorously in Holland 
at present. In a summary of recent Dutch literature by a 
Dutch writer, Mr. Taco de Beer, inthe London Atheneum, 
it is said that “in the last twelve months only three volumes 
of poetry left the press, and one of them is a reprint.” Of 
the other two, one is by Mlle. Helene Swart, a Dutch lady 
living in Belgium. “Our young people,”says Mr. de Beer, 


“seem to have abandoned poetry altogether; at rare inter- 
vals specimens of their verses appear in some monthly.” 
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MIDSUMMER. 


A vagrant army overruns the field 

And clambers over mossy bank and wall, 
Sereening the coverts whence the plovers call, 
Bridging the wastes and naked places where 
The landscape may be destitute and bare, 
Clothing the wood and intervals of sand, 

And bringing such abundance to the land 

As Nature’s generosity can yield. 

Flowers and shrubs, and rampant, clamb’ring vines ; 
And trees, and plants that few of us can name ; 
And grass and moss, and all that loves the sun : 
They crowd and push, and twine and intertwine, 
And bloom and thrive and have the common aim 
To grow and grow, and clamber up and run. 


Frank H. Sweet. 





A CONVENTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
{From the New York Recorder.) 

It is forty years or more since I received a visit in Worces- 
ter, Mass., froma young Englishman who has since risen 
w high distinction. He was glad to hear me talk on 
American politics, and I enlightened him as I could. 

Among other things | told him he must stay in Albany 
long enough to see the convention which was remaking the 
constitution of the state of New York. And TI said he 
would be interested in seeing in session at the same time 
the Legislature of New York, carrying on its business 
under the old constitution at the same time when the con- 
vention was making another. I said that if the French had 
understood our system, and had a separate convention to 
make the constitution, with a separate Parliament to gov 
ern France, they would have done better ; for this was not 
long after their Revolution of 1848. 

My friend looked at me with surprise and said that 
what I proposed was impossible. He said that one of the 
two bodies must be superior in authority to the other. The 
other then would either refuse to act, or would act merely 
to register the decree of a higher power. 

So I began all over again, as you do with such people, 
and explained again that the business of making a consti- 
tution is one thing, the business of governing a state or 
nation is another. You might as well say that while you 
were sailing a ship, the seamen should occupy their leisure 
in making a steam engine for her, as to say that a legis- 
lative body fit for one business should turn to making a 
constitution, which is quite another business. 

In fact, there is a sort of risk in letting the Legislature 
make a constitution, for, if it have that power, another 
Legislature can unmake it, and then nothing is really con- 
stituted. 

My friend listened to me with the courtesy of an English 
gentleman, and then, with the solidity, or stolidity, which 
they sometimes show, he said: “ What you propose is im- 
possible. One body must have control over the other.’ 
And so I bade him good-bye—on one of the hottest days 
of this century. And he took the train to Albany to see 
the next day, as I suppose, the Constitutional Convention 
and the Legislature of New York sitting and working in 
the same city at the same time—to see his impossibility 
made possible. 

I have never seen him again, except in his seat in the 
House of Commons, I being in mine—in the gallery. 

I do not know ifhe is in the House of Commons now, or, 
indeed, if he is living. If he is I wonder if he ever ‘harks 
back’ to that day in Albany. 

For the House of Commons is working at that same 
well-nigh impossible , undertaking, which has brought 
France such misery so often, and which America never at- 

empts—that is, the House of Commons is trying to be a 
Constitutional Convention. The regular legislation of 
Great Britain is neglected because the House is revising the 
Constitution. And the revision of the constitution limps 
and is hindered because the House is trying to carry on 
legislation at the same time. 

Now, constitution making is one thing and legislation 
is another. 

In this matter of Home Rule Great Britain is fond of 
studying American experience and Hungarian-Austrian 
experience and other federal experiments. Why will they 
not try our habit of calling a ‘Constitutional Convention,’ 
which shall have nothing to decide but the change in the 
constitution? In three months time, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, our Federal Convention struck off a con- 
stitution involving more political wisdom than any other 
work of the same time. Why will not Great Britain do a 
like thing in three other months ? 

The House of Lords will refuse to pass the present 
Home Rule bill. The way is then open for an act of Parlia- 
ment which shall call a Constitutional Convention to act on 
that subject and on no other. This convention can meet 
in the recess of Parliament. Its work will not in any way 





interfere with that of Parliament. Men will be willing to sit 
in it who would not or could not be chosen to Parliament. 
Jurists will sit there; close students of political, and men 
of affairs quite outside of political lines would sit in it, 
Party lines would govern the choice of delegates in part, 
but not exclusively. Noblemen and commoners would sit 
in the same house. 

And it is quite within the possibilities that such a 
constitutional convention would make a plan for Home 
Rule which would satisfy England and Scotland and 
Wales and Ireland. 


WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 


(Under the arrangement whereby the Massachusetts and 
Maine State Boards of Agriculture cooperate with the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. J. Warren Smith, observer of the 
Weather Bureau, issues the following New England Crop Bul- 
letin for the week ending Monday last, July 31.) 

The temperature of the past week has been slightly 
above normal in Eastern Maine, below normal in North- 
ern Vermont and New Hampshire, and nearly normal in 
all other portions of New England ; in Eastern New York 
a deficiency of two degrees has been reported. 

The precipitations have been unevenly distributed. In 
Maine it has been slightly below the average, in New 
Ilampshire and Vermont about average, and in the South- 
ern States of New England a deficiency has been generally 
reported. The following are some of the amounts in 
inches and hundredths : Maine—Houlton,’0.84; Lewiston, 
0.54; Eastport, 0.77; Mars Hill, 0.51; Caribou, 0.25; 
New Hampshire — Newton, 0.59; Littleton, 0.88; West 
Milan, 0.75; Manchester, 0.80; Vermont — Burlington, 
0.78; Troy, 0.23; Northfield 0.73; Massachusetts — 
Leominster, 0.62; Provincetown, 0.24; Fitchburg, 0.56; 
Amesbury, 1.12; Rhode Island — Kingston, 0.33 ; Connec- 
ticut— So. Manchester, 0.86; Vernon Centre, 0.50; 
Eastern New York — Bangall, 0.71; Wappinger's Falls, 
0.59. 

Haying is nearly finished in all sections, but in Eastern 
Maine they are only half through; work there has, with- 
out doubt, been retarded by the showery weather of the 
past week. The correspondent at West Levant says that 
the hay crop has fallen off one-third from last year; but 
others report more favorably. 

Corn has done finely during the past week, but the 
nights are reported as too cool in Eastern New York for a 
rapid growth of this cereal. 

Potatoes are doing well in most sections and are being 
dug, but in Rhode Island it has been reported that they 
are being greatly injured by the drought. 

Fruits are not progressing very favorably. Apples 
and pears are falling from the trees in great quantities, 
and grapes will be a short crop in many places; one man 
states that quinces will be a good crop. 

Berries are plentiful but in some places are drying on 
the bushes. In Central Massachusetts a very heavy crop 
of blueberries is being gathered. 

Potato bugs are doing considerable damage in the 
vicinity of Winthrop, Mass., but no other pests have been 
reported this week. 

Following are selected special reports from Massachu- 
setts ; 

EASTERN Massacuusetts.—Amesbury: With abun- 
dant moisture all crops are doing well; some potatoes are 
being dug. Woburn: Crops looking well, still we need 
more rain; potatoes are small and vines dying. Middle- 
boro: Pastures are drying up and many people find it 
necessary to feed hay to stock. 

CENTRAL Massacuuseprs.— Leominster: Where 
grass was cut early, fields are looking green but late cut 
somewhat scorched. Fitchburg: Grass is looking better; 
corn has made very little progress; other garden crops 
have done fairly well; quinces will be a good crop. 
Spencer: Wells are low and stock gets water only from 
springs or large streams and ponds; apples, pears and 
peaches are dropping to a small extent, owing to dry 
weather. Warren: Showers have done lots of good ; 
pastures in good condition considering the weather. 
South Royalston: Vegetation pushing forward rapidly. 
Northfield: Corn has grown finely; potatoes looking well 
but plenty of bugs; tobacco not looking No. 1 for the 
season; apples will be the shortest crop for years in this 
vicinity. Hadley: Potato vines looking well. Winchen- 
don: Blueberries nine cents a quart at the door; some 
women are picking thirty quarts per day. 

WesterRN Massacnusetts.—Blandford: Very dry; 
rain needed; apples continue to fall and will be a small 
crop; hay mostly in; good average crop. Turner Falls: 
Apples will be light; tobacco doing well. 





Prohibition in England is the subject of a paper by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., the well-known English tem- 


perance advocate, in the North American Review for 
August. 
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THE LADY, oR THE TiGE; = 
Ss 
(From The Book Buyer. 
Under the title of A Fair Senten: 
Morris, a son of Governor Morris of C 
uted to the June number of the 
which he gave an account of the experiences of 
of The Lady, or the Tiger? when, after \ 
death, he applied to St. Peter for adnlésien  Prtrumed 
The saint questioned Mr. Stockton about some i ra 
commenting upon them as he did 0. ond mek 48 Stones 
randa, as if preparing to balance the account _— 
Lady, or the Tiger? was reached = The 


» 4 new tho ht : 
occur to St. Peter, and he kept Mr. ekesede 
DE 8 lone 


time as soul after soul passed in, saying, finally. « nh 

allin who can read English, and your story has ee 
translated yet, so we'll give you your trial, “= a 
point. Mr. Morris's story continues rom this 


The gates are opened, and Stockton’s hee 
great leap of joy, but the saint catches him . 
“ Hold on, my friend ; not so fast,” he save 
the gates together again. Door after door one, Vo 
them, till at last they see a bright light, and stand belon 
allthe angels, whoare gathered in a sort of amsh — 
looking towards a marble wall. Fear seizes f erg 
Stockton anew. Is he to find a tiger vonder, or = & 
Did the Sunday-school teacher fib when she said thet cat 
hadn't souls? His knees shake so that s} maar ees 
hold him up, while the Angel Gabrie! speaks 
mortal who took delight in torturing his fellows, many of 
whom in their anger and excitement sinned. He « , 
choose "—here Stockton faints, and the proceedings a 
delayed until he revives—“he is to choose between these 
two doors. Through one he will find eternal fire, thos! 
the other the souls of those whom he has tormented, wf 
will wreak their vengeance on him. However, if he fps 
them, he will be permitted after a season to dwell in heave: 
for such & punishment through eternity would be y& 
at. 
of The wretched soul steps forward and grasps a dae 
knob, stops, and would turn back, but l’eter pushes him ox 
the door closes behind him, and all is still. 

I forgot to say that the celestial band was Waiting it 
readiness to play glad music after the return of the reseud 
soul, if by chance it should return. 

How is it; did they play or not ? 

Mr. Morris’s story was sent by a friend of the authe 
to Mr. Stockton, who wrote complimenting the author apes 
it, but suggested that the conclusion was incorrect, a 
offered the fellowing as an amendment, to be inserted after 
the words, ‘while the Angel Gabriel speaks’ 

“ Here is a mortal whose soul was troubled with a probes 
which he could not solve, and when, in a rash momen, k 
called upon his fellow-mortals to assist him, he bro 
down upon himself a storm of criticism and condemnate, 
which was as unexpected as it was severe. After yearn 
anxious days and troubled nights, caused by the strean d 
reproaches which poured in upon him because he did m 
do what he publicly declared he was unable to do, the time 
has at last arrived when his anxieties are to be removed asd 
his long suffering rewarded.” So saying, Gabriel beckons 
with his forefinger, and there approached an angel of bes 
tiful form and features and a high intellectual bow 
“ Here is one,” said Gabriel, “ who read and considered the 
question of ‘The Lady, or the Tiger ” and who never i 
a moment thought of vexing the soul of the author bs 
throwing his question back at him, but immediate) 
decided it for herself. And now the reward of this por 
man shall be that she shall tell him which came out of & 
open door.” a al 

With a smile of joyous benevolence, the radiant beng 
moved forward and, whispering, told the author which 
was—the lady, or the tiger. 

“Now,” said Gabriel, “this mortal can bear > om 
happiness at present. His delighted expression ie “4 
that he has joy enough to last him for years. tie =” 
therefore, be permitted to return to earth, and on pas - 
out of the gates, St. Peter will furnish him with a he 
which will admit him whenever he wishes to come ® 
And with cries of au revoir from the assembled — 
the happy author took his leave and returned to New#er™ 


} 
, Charles , 
, ORR cticyt i; 
Yale Courant a there, 

ch, ip 
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Colonel John Hay, who is now in Europe with . 
family, left with the Harpers a charming poe™ — : 
appear in an early number of their magazine. ‘ 
Phyllis Laughs is its piquant title. . 

The Atlantic Monthly for September ogee 
paper of remarkable interest on P«win Boot, : i 
Henry A. Clapp, the well-known dramatic eri. Te 
timely article will be Wildcat Banking in the Tees” 
the historian, Mr. John Bach McMaster. 

“Fifty years ago and more, there es * 1 
brain of a small boy a great idea.” een 
Story of Wide Awake, the opening and leading nc 
the midsummer and ‘ farewell’ number of that or “ 
magazine. The article is accompanied by eto - 
piece portrait of the founder of Wide 4 wake pore 7 
Daniel Lothrop. The Story of Wide Awake § owe 
a most entertaining manner the ‘ story’ of the — : Wi 
its very beginning. To quote from the artic a 
this August number Wide Awake ceases © ~ Nicholas 
publication. From this time it is merged into © It is quite 
and becomes St. Nicholas. So the story 08 og 
like a fairy story after all, is it not ° The ; 
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lea York woos and wins the fair young 
Boston. They set up housekeeping for them- 
<0 O palace in the metropolis of the nation, 
eves poe knows that they will live happily ever 
ge ever) ‘ 
igs ve Magazine has a fascinating August number. 
— og fancy which Mr. McClure calls ‘Human 
‘ thls month the face of Dr. Holmes, from 
-nty-one, up to portraits that were made 
274, 1882, and 1891. It is a genial, 
t, winter-apple face, and is destined 
oe many scrap-books for our grandchildren to gloat 
#4 After Doctor Holmes, we encounter ex-Senator 
. J. Ingalls in six epochs of his meteor-like career: a 
a fourteen, in 1847; in 1853, in 1865, 1873, 1877 
The faces of the brilliant senator are as in- 


Thai entertal 
racuments” gives 
shout the age of twe 
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- . in his life. Then we will find Jules Verne, 

rerestiDg ; ae 
ied Frenchman, who has written a novel for every 

the famous Fret 


chat be has lived, and his years are sixty five. There 
var th te . ¢ : . 
of Monsieur Verne, ranging from the 


sre four portraits 





that of oS years. 

The Septemb« Harper's will contain an account of 
ur aod Harding Davis's experi nee during a political 
vain in England as the companion of a Conservative 
. late for Parliament. The lively narrative will be 

wbellished with ten illustrations by W. Hatherell. 
marvellous story of the * Dark Foundling,’ be- | 
-epded by the grandfather of Hugh Bronté ( who has the | 
sodfather of the novelists ), the ruin the foundling brought 
» Brontes, his revengeful kidnapping of Hugh Bronte, 


six years old, the horrible slavery for nine years, 
ag which the captive experienced cruelties which 
rmed mate rial for the story Jane Ky re, just as the earlier 


vilainies of the ‘Dark Foundling’ furnish material for public. © ‘died Selemetten Sh the Publis Bibsblx 

Wathering Heights ; the escape of Hagh Bronte, his By James MacAlister, LL.D. 

ronderful escapades and meetings with the beautiful Alice President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 


V(ilory, who becomes the grandmother to the novelists , 
all these are told in MeClure’s for August. 

Fiction and illustration are features of the August 
William Black’s The 
Handsome Humes and Miss Woolson’s Horace Chase, 


Besides instalments of 


larper's 
five short stories and a one-scene play by Mr. W. 
Richard Harding Davis's 
His Bad Ange! will rank among the best work of this 


bere are 

Howells, called Bride Roses. 
vriter, and At the Hermitage, by E. Levi Brown, the wife 
J acolored minister in the South, is a strong tale of negro 
aperstition and the peculiar relations of the black and 
vhite races at the South. A Landscape by Constable, by 
P. Mary Wilson, and A Cast of the Net, by Herbert D. 
Ward, will command the midsummer 
In addition to these tales, Howard Pyle 
bas contributed a narrative of The Ceck Lane Ghost, an 
apparition which startled London more than a century 
go. Mr. Pyle has embellished his story with thirteen 
jrawings. Other illustrations in the number are by Lue 
(ivier Merson, William Small, C. D. Gibson, W. H. 
liyde, William Hamilton Gibson, W. A. Rogers, H. D, 
Nichols, Jacques Reich, W. T. Smedley, Frederic Rem- 
ington, C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Frost and George Du Mau- 
ner. These do not include the handsome engravings 
vhich appear with Mr. Charles A. Platt’s Italian Gardens, 
tal which were made from photographs prepared for that 


articie. 


attention even in 
wason of fix tion. 


\ttractive as the midsummer (August) number of The 
“eatury is at every point, readers will be apt to turn past 
the pictures and the stories to read Phillips Brooks’s Letters 
Children, These are a collection of letters written 
‘rom abroad by the late Bishop Brooks to the children of 
us brothers. They present a little-known and delightful 
fide of the life and character of the great preacher, and they 
will have a charm alike for young and old. Stephen Bon- 
‘al, the newly appointed Secretary of Legation to China 
contributes a unique and fully illustrated description of 
Fer, the Mecca of the Moors. Another travel paper is 
vente Stadling’s description of The Famine in Eastern 
“ussia, which is devoted especially to the relief work of 
he younger Tolstoy. In the yachting article, Cup 
- eaders Old and New is an illustrated account of some 
if the nm table contests for the America’s cup, from the first 
‘we in England in 1851. W. J. Stillman tells the story of 
* summer's outing in the Adirondacks in 1858 of a party 

h wacladed Emerson, Lowell, Agassiz and others,of whom 
. cto ‘was one. Emerson’s attempt at deer-hunting 
» . -sting episode described by Mr. Stillman. The 
Phin be many. The frontispiece portrait of 
- tape to one of the best. A full-page engraving 
cellos by a new Swedish anne Anders fore, ca the 
*gravings of the article Cc 
iiemenanies on Contemporary Japanese Art, 


Among ithe short articles i i i 
h 
August number of the North Jeocies notaide ten 


Anarchists and : — 
Possibilities of ron Opinion, by Edward P. Jackson ; 


whic 


Mr. 
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It is not usual for writers to illustrate their articles, nor, 
as a rule, are illustrators willing to put their pens in evi- 
dence with their brushes. Two exceptions appear in the 
August Harper's. Frederic Remington wrote as well as 
illustrated the account of a canoe trip which is printed 
under the title, Black Water and Shallows, and William 
Hamilton Gibson is the author as well as the embellisher of 
A Queer Little Family on the Bittersweet, a veranda study 
in natural history. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


RoxsYU RY Latin School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non 
resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for 
the Institute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can 
find homes with teachers or others recommended by the head- 
master. Exa nination for admission to the lowest class June 24 
and Sept 16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three 
upper classes. Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred 
and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated and enlarged, 
with Physical and new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased 
staff of instructors. 


By order of the Trustees, 
WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


He Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


4 Mae Prang Art Educational Papers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 

Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 East 10th St., New York. 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


URLINGTON College, 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
A fitting school for the best Universities, both at home and 
abroad. Buildings just refitted with every modern convenience. 
Campus of 12 acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 


$400.00 a year. Rey. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


" @esciaiale LLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMAn, President 
of Cornell University. 


D Gabe: Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 

Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


ig BN YOR Military Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 

For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. r 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. : 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
logue address the Rector, 





oming Rival, by William Selbie. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its 


regular course for 1892-93 on the 2th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C, ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


PUPILS Preparing for the September 
Examinations, 

For admission to any school, institute or college, are invited 
to call on Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
Private school; open all summer. Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies, or 
in languages, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic. 


Co. Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymuasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, «a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


OLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NoreWorRtTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.68th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN. 


AK Grove Home School for Girls, 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Reopens September’21, 1893. Certificate admits to Smith 

and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM. A. B., Principal. 


+ HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 





Pies ents Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter ofa Century. Catalogue mailed free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





M'?: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


BRROAD 


GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 





LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 
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THE WHITE MOTH. 


BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
“ If aleaf rustled, she would start: 
And yet she died, a year ago. 
How had so frail a thing the heart 
To journey where she trembled so? 
And do they turn and turn in fright, 
Those little feet in so much night? ” 


The light above the poet’s head 

Streamed on the page and on the cloth, 
And twice and thrice there buffeted 

On the black pane a white-wing’d moth: 
’Twas Annie’s Sou! that beat outside, 

And “ Open, open, open!” cried, 


“J could not find the way to God: 
There were too many flaming suns 
For signposts, and the fearful road 
Led over wastes where millions 
Of tangled comets hissed and burned — 
I was bewildered and I turned. 


“O, it was easy then! I knew 
Your window and no star beside. 
Look up, and take me back to you!” 
— He rose and thrust the window wide. 
’Twas but because his brain was hot 
With rhyming; for he heard her not. 


But poets polishing a phrase 
Show anger over trivial things; 

And as she blundered in the blaze 
Toward him, on ecstatic wings, 

He raised a hand and smote her dead; 
Then wrote “ That I had died instead!” 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


“T often recall with interest,” writes Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper from Paris to a Philadelphia 
paper, “the only time that Constant Coquelin 
and Edwin Booth ever met. They break- 
fasted with me on the occasion of Booth’s 
first visit to Paris after his London engage- 
ment. I longed for an artist to sketch the 
pair, one as perfect an embodiment of comedy 
as the other was of tragedy. Neither could 
speak a word of the other's language, yet so 
vivacious were their gestures, so expressive 
the changing play of their features, that 
words were scarcely needed. I, who acted 
as interpreter, found it necessary merely to 
indicate what one or the other wished to say, 
and then the subject would be so vividly 
carried on by looks and movements that no 
further indications were wanted. 


It is a remarkable fact that the class of 
1887 at Harvard College has lost only one 
member for more than three years, Dr. 
Henry J. Bigelow, the distinguished surgeon, 
died October 30, 1890, not another man from 
the list of sixteen surviving in this class of 
fifty-six years ago has passed away since then. 
In the class are Dr. Wm. J. Dale, so many 

ears Surgeon General of the Commonwealth, 

m. W: Greenough, formerly Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Publie Library, 
Hon. Amos Perry of Providence, and Prof. 
Nathaniel Holmes. 


Ex-Vice-President Levi P. Morton and 
his family will sail for Europe on Aug. 10, 
to remain abroad for an indefinite period. 
Mrs. Morton and her daughter have just re- 
turned from Newport to their beautiful coun- 
try home at Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson. 


Rey. Stephen Coombs of East Concord, 
who is now 94 years of age, is the oldest 
Calvinist Baptist minister in New Ham 
shire. The next oldest is Rev. Otis Wing 
of Newton, and the third Rev. Noah E. 
Hooper of Exeter. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison is one of those 
rarely beautiful women whom to see is to | 
admire. As her father, Lewis A. Miller, is 
president of the Chautauqua Assembly, a| 
part of Mrs Edison’s summers are always 
spent at that resortof learning, where Ro 
and her two lovely children may be seen rid-| 
ing about in a foreign-looking little pony 
cart, yachting on the lake, or luxuriating on 
the broad veranda of the picturesque half- 
house, half-tent affair, that is known to the 


students at the Summer School as the ‘Miller | 


Cottage,’ 
A report has been going the rounds of 


‘ The button from the coat Gen. MeClellan 
wore at Antietam,’ which was cast in the 
Columbian liberty bell the other day, was 
not such a button atall. The general’s son 
has that same coat, and attached to it is a 
card in the father’s handwriting saying: 
“This is the coat I wore at Antietam.” 
Every button is there and not one has ever 
been lost. Yet the son says that he has 
heard of enough buttons that came off that 
coat to dam the North river. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is expected to 
return to Chicago late in September. She 
is now in Lucerne, Switzerland, and is much 
improved in health, but her physician will 
not yet permit her to do so much even as to 
dictate a letter. 


Count Andor Szechenyi of Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary, has reached San Francisco on his 
second tour around the world, and will soon 
come on to Chicago and New York. Count 
Szechenyi is a lagading member of the Buda- 
Pesth Jockey Club, and is himself an expert 
horseman. Upon his way hither he Mes, in 
the saddle across India from Calcutta to 
Bombay. 


Ex-President Harrison has ordered a 
massive monument for the grave of his wife 
in Crown Hill Cemetery. The memorial 
will comprise four huge blocks. On the 
third base line will be the name ‘ Harrison’ 
in large raised letters. Columns with taste- 
fully carved capital will be placed at the four 
corners of the ese: The monument will be 
made of granite from Barre, Vt. 


Miss Florence Nightingale has just cele- 
brated her seventy-third birthday. Although 
for many years confined to her house b 
constant ill health, she is ceaselessly at work 
for the welfare of her fellow-creatures. 


Dr. Nansen’s equipment for his Arctic 
trip includes a phonograph, into which his 
wife has sung her favorite songs, and with 
these the explorer will beguile away some 
lonesome hours. Lieut. Peary takes along 
Mrs. Peary herself. 


The American Humane Society has au- 
thorized its president, George T. Angell, to 
offer $1,000 to the first leading American 
university or college which shall, in accord- 
ance with his ideas, establish a professorship 
of social science and humanity. 


Gertrude Petan, eighteen years old, lives 
in South Dakota, where she is known as the 
‘Lady Cow-boy.’ Her father owns 300 
head of cattle, of which she has entire 
charge. She does not simply take the cattle 
to the range and leave them there, but re- 
mains with them, and takes care of them as 
well as could any cow-boy. Her duties fre- 
quently take her thirty to forty miles from 
home, as the cattle must be kept moving in 
order to feed well. She wears a wide- 
brimmed white felt hat, long gauntlet gloves, 
carries a lariat coiled about the horn of her 
saddle, is provided with branding irons, and 
rides the wildest bronco on the range. 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. Ingram, who has been 
attached to the mission established at Tun- 
Echo, near Peking, China, by the American 
Soard of Foreign Missions, has returned to 
the United States after a six months’ ab- 
sence in China. He says that Peking, while 
the most densely populated city in the 
world, is also, in a certain sense, the dullest. 
When he left little of importance was going 
on, the former troubles at the mission having 


been adjusted. 


Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, president of 
the Brooklyn Woman's Club, is said to uge 
better English than any other speaker 
among club women. 





“ The handwriting of Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art,” says a young woman who has made a 
rticular and practical study of graphology, 
as the strongest tendency to the artistic of 
any that Iever saw. Such beautiful, unex- 
ted curves and graceful lines! There 
isn’t a single characteristic of her charming 
literary work that her chirography doesn’t 
betray.” 





many pyre East and Westto the effect 
that Dr. Clark, the president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, is about to 
retire from his duties on account of broken 


health and increasing age. As Dr. Clark medium hei 
returned from his year’s journey around the | 


world in better health than ever, the rumor 
is evidently false, and since he has as yet 
scarcely reached middle age, the second rea- 
son . for his reputed resignation is 
manifestly absurd. 

Professor Felix Klein, of the University 
of Gottin 
German Government as its representative 
to the World’s Congress of Mathematics 
and Astronomy. essor Klein is well 
known in this country, and is probably the 
most popular foreign teacher and writer on 
mathematical subjects known here. 


» has been commissioned by the | 


Ruth Brown Thompson, oldest daughter 
of Ossawatomie John Brown, of Harper's 


| Ferry fame, is now living on a ranch near 


| Passadena, California. She is a woman under 
ht, perhaps seventy years of 
age or more, but she does not show her age 
jand looks younger. Hér skin is soft and 
| white as a girl’s, and her mild blue eyes are 
| full of expression. A white mull cap and a 
frill of lace about the front crowns her head 
of reddish brown hair, that shows little 
ere , and a knot of white at the throat re- 
| lieves her simple gown of black. She has 
been a woman of vigorous constitution, but 
is somewhat broken in health now from 
nervous trouble. 


Sunday, October 15, has been set for the 
celebration of the silver jubilee of Cardinal 
Gibbons. 


Dr. John Rae, the distinguished English 
Arctic explorer, who died in London last 
week after a long illness, was a native of the 
Orkney Islands, and studied medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. His voyages to 
the far north began in 1845. He was the 
first to obtain information as to the fate of 
Sir John Franklin, for which he received a 
reward of $50,000. He was a fellow of 
many scientific societies; and his publica 
tions, very modest in number, were brief 
accounts of his voyage. 


The once favorite actress, Sara Jewett, 
has a picturesque bit of a cottage at Pigeon 
Cove, Mass., where she stays through the 
summer months. The tiny house, cbeaien 
to a high point of rocks, seems to hang right 
over the dashing waves—its only approach 
being a narrow path landward. But al- 
though this ag is well worn by the feet of 
curious and inconsiderate summer tour- 
ists, no glimpse is ever caught of the former 
favorite of the stage, who lives, apparently, 
in the strictest quiet and seclusion. 


A member of the famous Brook farm 
company died last week at Minneapolis at 
the age of seventy-one. This was Benja- 
min F. Clark, who moved to Washington 
after the breaking up of the farm, and was 
mobbed there in 1856 for unfurling a Fre- 
mont and Dayton flag, the first to float in 
the breeze south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
In 1884 Mr. Clark moved to Minneapolis. 


Daniel Barrett of the Cabot Farm, Salem, 
who received a gold-headed cane for his gal- 
lantry in seizing a frightened horse 
attached to the ambulance on the Salem 
Common, on the occasion of the explosion 
of a mortar a few years ago, has just re- 
ceived a Humane Society medal for rescuing 
four men in Essex River last fall. 


In connection with the bureaus of hygiene 
and sanitation at the World’s Fair is the 
Rumford Inn, opened for the demonstration 
of scientific cookery. Mrs. Helen H. Rich- 
ards, professor of chemistry at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is the respon- 
sible head of this exhibit. 


Washington is to have a centennial cele- 
bration, September 17, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the laying of the cornerstone of | 
the national capitol by President Washing- 
ton. Preparations are ander way for an 
interesting occasion. William Wirt Henry, 
a lineal descendant of Patrick Henry, is to 
be the orator, and an address will be de- 
livered by President Cleveland. 


Arthur Kube of Berlin, who died a short 
time ago, bequeathed his entire fortune, 
amounting to between 4,000,000 and 5,000, 
000 marks, to the city. This money, accord- 
ing to the terms of the bequest, is to be used 
to found a retreat for aged Protestant teach- 
ers of both sexes whose pensions are not 
sufficient to enable them to live in the man- 
ner to which they were accustomed during 
their teaching days. 





PURELY FAMILY USE. 
Originated and first prescribed by an 
OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years ? 
Generation after Generation 
HAVE USED IT, 

For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


JoHNSONS niMEN| 


Sore Throat, Congiin, Cataea. Bron- 

chitis, Asthma, ra M ra, 

Soreness in Body or Limba, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- 
ou 


t free. Sold eyerywhere. Price 35 cts., six $2.00, If 
see rect is aud tous tS JOHNSON & OO, Reston, Wane 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 
Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 











i for pam- 
ph er by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








Seld From Stock or Made to Order, 
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Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine 


1,100,000 
cmmansiniee: 


Have |} seen Sol¢ 


THE 


WHITE Is KING 


Before you buy, find 
the White; ask the — PY Doteence 
answer will come: “Ke it, and 9 


THE WHITE IS King 


White Sewing Machine & 
511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Springfield Republican 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 
NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUCLICAY wy 
tablished in 1624 by Samuel Bowm &§ 
constantly and consistently served te » 
as an independent and progressive newwaper 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate nem 
the broadest interpretation, with pr 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement 
just proportion. It seeks at the same tm 
promote good government, social order a 
Gustrial prosperity, while {t also providers 
amount of interesting, profitable and 
reading matter. It is the organ of no 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN Is handsome and dem 
typographical appearance, and original as¢t 
in matter, having its own exclusive ¢ 
ence, making its own selections and prodedag 
its own literary and other features. [tite 
of its conducters to make {t diferent fun « 
newspapers ratner than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the comm 
of the seven daily ee in — rad 
the important news and the ° : 
Gorvempondence and general and special festoms 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged ¥@ 

care, and is pronounced by many got 
udges the best weekly newspaper and family 

ournal in the country. 
Y: 70 cents a month, @2 a quarter, #4 


me hap 
m how they 


year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, #28 year 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, fsy@ 
All subscriptions are payable strictly & » 
vance. Sample copies free. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 
vl 
The Weekly Republican, a 12-page pape, 
be sent free tor one month, to any one who wistt 
me Address THE REPUBLICAS, 
Springfield, Mass 


Steam Carpe Gea 


Carpets Made Over and 





MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. — 

Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shade 
~~ pp HOLSTERES 

J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-HAREB 


ween 
741 Tremont St. Rutland and Concord 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO 


=—BY— 
ox 
EDWARD E. HALE, W4. 5. LF 
and CHAS. G. AMES 


25cts- 
aper covers, 
Rough white p as! Rooms, 25 Beseo® S 


Tnitari . 
For sale at the Un 3 Hamilton Pisce 


6 att seqt ta a+ 
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New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 





5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 









rere nGO, UkLe FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 
opt EUROPEAN PLANS. BETWEEN 
oust Fre Proof, Steam Seated, Hleetrio | BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


ain entrance to Exposition 
tes’ walk of Steam, Cable 
Conducted | 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 





ot m 
sruate 0 fees 

minu 

vunte Seve Personally 












eersions from Boston and Portland. 
ho were 

aine Execution Party, W 
ert hr write as follows: “Having 
axre! oepital l,we 

ity of the Bay State Hotel, 
— jn commending it to every one, 
- to all New Englanders.” 

@ SPRAGUE, General Managers. 
Exchange Bid’g, (Room 


EasreRy OFFICES 
gy, Boston, Mass. and 55 Hampshire St., 


gudert, Me. 































wiON SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Plan. Centrally and canes 


poet { the Metropolis, 
ised, ln the Pecgmitary Improvements, and are 





ished throughout. 
Se eerent and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


Horee- section of 
and from almost every on 
oe tty som the door every few seconds. 

gko. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


“HR AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


carriage to and from the depot. Rates 
Pe 72.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


furopean plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, T5c., Sl and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. 


dfolning New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


4 Modern Hotel, -in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .°. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen 
P — Boston by rail or z q Sop te 
A purchased by a syndicate, who will 
make ty improvements ; when finished, it wil : 
The ue of the most popular resorts near Boston. 
os ew Winthrop willbe open June 1. Send 
es till June 1, to 403 Washington street, 


Nova scotia, 
_ CAPE BRETON 


‘The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
| the North.” 
By common consent the best way of ee | 


there is to travel b 
tl by those magul tl 
boate of the CANAD \ ATLANTIC wed bree 
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Dining Room , 


840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cara, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. 
between Boston and Willimantic. 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair In Parlor Car is 
| desired. 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 


I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 


5 








Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
Dining Car 
Fairy $5.00 in 


Unlimited capacity on this train for 


3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 


W. BR. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 





tion. 


Professor N.S. Shaler, in his paper, Re- 
lations of Academic and Technical Instruc- 
tion, in the August Atlantic, sets forth the | 
advantages a university offers to a scientific 
student above those to be found in an isolated | 
technical school. 
The incidental profit which the student of 
technical science may win from his residence 
at a university, he says, consists partly in the 
chance which he there has of getting some | 
idea of the modes of thought and expression 
of many masters who are not among those 








whose instruction he is required to attend. | 


} 


When I was myself a student of geology in | 


the Lawrence Scientific School, more than 
thirty years ago, I found a great and abid- 
ing profit in the lectures of Professor Lowell, | 
which I heard for several successive vears. | 
So, too, the instruction given by Professor | 
Jeffries Wyman in the lecture room and | 
laboratory, though not demanded in my | 
course, was of inestimable advantage to me. | 
Such chances as these could not possibly | 
come to a youth in a detached technical | 
school, even if its teaching force could be | 
organized with ideal completeness. Such | 
men as those I have mentioned grow and 
abide only in the free atmosphere of academic 
culture, where learning is followed for its 
own sake, and not as an aid to a very [im- 
mediate end. : 
There are those who appear to hold that 
such divagations from the path of duty 








On and after May 20, 1893, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A.M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
Albany. 

6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
. y 


.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
9,00 , and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
"ACCOMMO 


A. DATION for Troy and 
11.30 pibenr- 
00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to SK go 
7 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
‘ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


10,30 Care to Montreal. 
0 


P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


vt. 
7. 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
. to Montreal. 
* Daily 


Time-Tables and further information on appl) 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 





LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One lication ves immediate relief. It 
ches Heals and ihe A Wounds of all kinds 
urns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheuw, Sore he 
or any Skin Disease. As this oinument contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 


| or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath 





myo Rn 


8 SUMMER ST, 
Adjustable 
Trousers 


A SPECIALTY. 





EASY, COMFORTA- 
BLE, STYLISH. 


Anprew J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 











8. 8. —. *Spp. Ol rm &- ~~ ac 
Bra , a4 y te 
ETTE and HALIFAX, Avoid mistakes ; cases stamped with 


which sai) from the north 
side of Lewis 
every TUESDAY, THURSDAY and ® , 
; ATURDAY 
at noon, after June %. Sailing days at potent, ' 
Every Saturday at noon. 


wharf 





Connection is made 
at Halif 

i cosaritime Provinces and Mewieona _ + he 
Mine bes inmind that this Is the on) 
thekens ond ee an! Halifax giving through 
pone ecking baggage via rail and water 








Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$235.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 


strictly High Grade Sewin ac Ss, ex~- 

Fall parti ea cept . eL.50 vars any ofthe Medium 
cula grade Machines, suchas vorite von 

May ticket agent, or" St» OB application to | Sotisswas, Excelsior, &c. $12 08 buys the 


J.D. HASHAGEN, 
~ %61 Broadway, New York. 
CHARDSON @ BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Champiou. We show the largest stock of 
aby secail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 





J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P}., Boston 





| clear that the intelligence, like the body of 


which ismarked out for the youth who ex- 
pects to make his bread by applied science 
are harmful to the integrity of his purpose. 
It seems to me that in this view there is a 
radical misapprehension as to the conditions 
of mental p sa wor and of our duty 
towards that process, While there doubt- 
less is such a thing as a dissipation of energy 
on the part of a brain worker, it is tolerably 





aman, is at its best an intricate and com- 
‘tse growth, in which each healthy organ or- 
unction, strengthens every other. The black 
smith needs a strong arm, but also a patient 
back, a quick eye and a ready judgment. 
lhe true athlete, the man who is fit for all 
the exigencies of an active life, must have 
trained, not his body only, but his judgment 
and his will. The mind is not a member, 
like the ear or the arm; it is a pervasive and 
complex whole, which must be developed 
| by many various contacts and influences. 
in later life the mental athlete may use his 
powers chiefly in some narrow field, but 
there ought to be nothing narrow about his 
powers. 


The Arab Circus. 


The great delight of the Arab horseman 
is the fantasiya, writes Col. Dodge in Har- 
per’s Magazine. The entries contain all 
manner of horsemen, armed and unarmed, 
who ride more or less wild figures to more 
or less monotonous drumming music, and 
who end by the most excited and exciting 
pot-pourri of feat riding. They stand in 
their stirrups and throw their guns in the 
air, whirl them about in the most approved 
warlike style, and fire them at intervals in 
what seems an uncalled for and dangerous 
fashion. They rear, wheel, kick, buck, rush, 
stop, turn and twist their horses like so many 
tumblers, shouting meanwhile, yelling 
screaming like so many devils. 

No pizture can do justice to the kaleido- 
scopic fervor and wildness of the scene if 
there are many riders engaged in it. It is 
a seething whirlpool of wild, unmeaning, 
half-merry, half-fanatical excitement, in 
which no end of excellent horsemanship 
comes to the fore. From time to time the 
riders stop and rank themselves for a rest 
on one side; then out come individuals to 
show what, single, their steeds can do. 
They pirouette and piaffer and dance, and 
then make a rush at full gallop to one or 
other side, stop suddenly, and wheel about. 

There is no specific art in what they do; 
each man has trained his horse on his own 
untrained ideas. They have a close seat, 
clinging with their haste, and exhibit a great 
deal of skill in their gyratory exercises; but 
once seen the fantasiya loses its interest. 
All semi-wild nations do about the same 
tricks on horseback. I think our Indian 
easily excels them all; while nothing I have 
seen in fantasiyas in the faintest degree ap- 
proaches in delicacy and difficulty the fine 
work of a school-trained horse in the hands 
of a master of the art. 


Mrs. Frances R. Lybrand of Ohio has 
been on the examiner’s corps in the civil 
engineering department of the Patent Office 
at Washington for about ten years. Kail- 
ways are os specialty, and she has the 
annual task of passing upon about 8,000 
alleged inventions, of which a dozen may 
perhaps be practicable. ' 
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Boston & Portsmouth &. 8, Cb 


Snow's Arch Wharf, 4380 Atlantic Ave. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER'S ISLAND, 

SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 

ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
On and After June 16th. 

For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9 a. m.; Sundays, 10.30a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week days, 
75 cents; Sundays, $1.00. 

York itye or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round 
trip, $2.50, 

Cafe at Isles of Shoals under new manage- 
ment. Fish Dinners a Specialty. Dinner 


75 cents. 
Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker’s Island, Salem Wil- 
lows and Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
mp. m.; Sundays, 10.45a. m., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p.m. 
Fare 25 cents; round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 


—AT — 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 


Tickets and staterooms at 800 Washington et. 
andatthe wharf. Special raves for lodges, Sun. 
day schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


Send for folders. 


NANTASKET, 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit 
ting); 

SUNDAYS. 
For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10 45, 


11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.80, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 
Return, 8.56, 11.05 a. m.; 12.50, 2.20, 4,15, 5.20, 6.55, 


8.20, 9.50, t: m, 

For Mull, ¥. ©. Pier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m. 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p, m. 

For Vewner Landing, at 10.45. a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 
p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12,00 m.; 3,56, 6.36 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a.m.: 12.30, 1.30. 2.20 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p. m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 
7.00, 800, 9.30 p. m. 

For Mantasket, by boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 12,30, 1,30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.40 p. ™. 

Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12,32, 2.02, 3.64, 5.02, 6.37, 8.02, 


fon P jeaves Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, #5 cents each 


7 Round drip tickets with, admission to Melville 
( . * cept on Mondays. 
ig GEO: PC SHING, General Manager. 


BASS Ah 


por, NAHANT. 


Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 
as follows: | 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
11,00 a. m.; 12.30, 220, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.25 p. m. 
Return, 10.30 a. m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.3¢ 


p.m. 

For Nahant, week days—9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 8.00, 11.00 a. m.; 2.00, 
3.26, 4.35, 6.30 p.m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 5.00, 6.30 
p.m. Return, 11.00 a. m.; 6.30 p. m. 

Band_ concerts day and evening. 
mer theatre. 
standard. 

CELEBRATED FISH DINNERS 
Dancing day and evening. wyotin, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball etc. Fare 
each way, 25e, Children,j15c. East Boston cars, 
via ashington or Tremont streets, run direct 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. J.A. FLAN- 
DERS, Agent, 201° Washington street,’ Boston. 


EST and | VERMONT 
ECREATION } "auzii 


Natural Reauty 
CHARMING 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
Offers superior attractions for a 


SUMMER VACATION. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


ESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
cEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hillis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment ‘' ft 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 womk, 
Also, list of best hotels, with ption an 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mase 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt. 


New sum- 


New bowling alleys, league 
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NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brase and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; firest 
line tn Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
70 Washington Street, Buston, 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributors. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


The choice of ‘The Still Alarm’ as the 
opening bill for the new season at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre affords a strong 
attraction for the beginning of the year’s 
productions at this house. This popular 
lay is announced at the Bowdoin Square 
for the week beginning Aug. 7, and the 
cast will include all the favorites of last 
season, ‘The Still Alarm’ will be followed 
on Aug. 14, by ‘ Lost in New York,’ a melo- 
drama that uever fails to call out an immense 
patronage whenever and wherever it is 


produced. 


. Mr. Henry EF. Abbey’s new theatre in 
course of construction in New York is be- 
ing rapidly completed and when finished 
will be one of the handsomest playhouses in 
the country. The general style of the 
architecture is Italian renaissance of a severe 
type, the main ornamentation of the facade 
being the elaborate carving in the cornices 


and the main entrance, the massive balcony | 


over the bortico being supported by these 
solid columns of Corinthian marble. ‘The 
theatre wili be six stories high and built of 
limestone. The vestibule is on a level with 
the street, the seating capacity will be 1,500 
and the house will be fire-proof, the doors 
throughout the building being constructed of 
mosaic tiling and the walls of cemented 
brick. There will 20 exits and all the 
doors ean be opened simultaneously by 
pressing on electric buttons. 


Manager Charles A. Atkinson has chosen 
the following staff for the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre the coming season: C. W. Currier, 
assistant manager; Wm. N. Meacher, stage 
manager ; Charles Walker, scenic artist ; 
H. B. Haldeman, musical director; John A. 
Foley, machinist ; E. T. Hayes, electriciar : 
Joseph Behan, properties ; W. J. Coughlin, 
ticket agent; Wm. Mendum, assistant ; J. 
C. McGarry, advertising agent; Walter E. 
Rowe, chief usher; A. B. ‘Timson, door- 
keeper, and Mrs, Coffey, matron. 


Mr. Henry Abbey and his partner, Mr. 
Grau, will go to Chicago next week to con- 
sult with Manager Adams of the Au 
ditorium about extending the season of 
‘America’at that theatre. The success of 
the great spectacle is saidto have eclipsed 
that of any play ever given in that city, N 
ing run over 100 nights with the average 
weekly receipts amounting to more than 
$30,000. 


The Pauline Hall Opera Company will 
continue in ‘Puritania’ next week at the 
Tremont Theatre, and Dorothy Denning 
will also be seen in her graceful and novel 
serpentine dances. 


At the Park Theatre ‘The Golden Wed- 
ding’ is in the third month of its successful 
career. Frequent changes in the special- 
ties, and constant seeming of new and pop- 
ular performers lend the entertainment 
ever fresh interest Among the most suc- 
cessful of the new features are those intro- 
duced by the Daly sisters. 


The many Boston friends and admirers 
of Sandow will be glad to learn that the 
gentleman is duplicating in Chicago his 
social and professional succeses achieved in 
this city. 

At the Tremont Theatre on Thursday 
evening the delegation from the city council 
of Philadelphia enjoyed ‘Puritania’ by 
— of manager Schoeffel and Mc- 

ellan. 


‘Mme. Favart’ is in active rehearsal at 
the Tremont, to follow ‘ Puritania.’ Man- 

er McLellan promises a fine production, 
with Miss Hall in the title role, in which she 
will assume several disguises. 





Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Porter, 89, a well- 
known pioneer preacher in the West, died 
at Beloit, Wis., last week of old age. He 
was anative of Hadley, attended Hopkins 
Academy under Rev. Dr. Dan Huntington, 
father of Bishop Huntington, and then went 
to Williams College,entering when seventeen 
years old, at the beginning of the presidency 
of Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, and grad- 
uating in the class of 1825. 


N COMMONWEALTH. 





Justice and Law. 


Inthis grand old state law and justice 
have full swing and are respected as well 
they should be. Every man has free and 
equal rights under our laws and it is a credit 
both to the lawyers and to the statutes which 
have been so wisely framed, When ques- 
tions arise, the wise man does not try to save 
the expense of a lawyer’s fee any more than 
he dispenses with a doctor’s services on ac- 
count of the expense. Lawyer’s sometimes 
are handy to use as trustees of estates, and 
many people, realizing the value ofa lawyer's 
services in the management of real estate 
property, retain a lawyer who makes a spe- 
cialty of that work and give to him the entire 
charge of the management thereof. Among 
the lawyers in Boston who are well versed 
in the management of real estate is John 
Edward Hannigan, Esq. He has an office 
at No. 5 Pemberton Square, room 6. He 
has had a wide and successful experience in 
the renting, selling and management of large 
estates. Just now he has on hand, for my 
some very fine estates in the suburbs. The 
houses are large and with every modern im- 
provement; conveniently situated near the 
electric and steam cars. The grounds sur- 
rounding the houses are spacious, beauti- 
fully ornamented with shade trees and in 
healthful localities. ‘The estates are to be 
had for a small amount of cash with the 
balance on long time mortgages at low rates 
of interest. 


The Bay State Limited. 


Only five hours between Boston and New 
York. ‘The Bay State Limited between Bos- 
ton and New York is added to the present 
serviee of the Shore Line in response to the 
requests of many citizens, who have often 
and freely expressed a willingness to pay a 
higher rate of fare if necessary to secure 
such a train; and also in furtherance of the 
intentions of the railroad management to 
satisfy, as far as possible, all desires of the 
mublic in these regards. This is an abso- 
[ately new train, all other express trains of 
the Shore Line running as heretofore except 
the ‘Day Express,’ which will leave at 10.03 
instead of 10.00 a. M., as formerly. The 
rate by the new train is $7, the regular 
transportation charge with $2 added for 
parlor-car seat. The new train is com- 
posed entirely of parlor cars, and is first- 
class in every respect. It is run on week- 
days only, and special tickets must be pur- 
chased for passage. 


Consolidated Band at Bass Point. 


The consolidated band concerts which 
have been given at Bass Point, Nahant, for 


|the past two Sundays have met with much 


favor and the management in appreciation 
of the patronage bestowed have secured the 
services of Boyle O’Reilly’s Boy’s Band of 
Natick for Sunday, August 6. The band is 
composed of forty boys, their ages ranging 
from thirteen to eighteen years. They have 
appeared before the Boston public many 
times and were notable features in the 
parade at Charlestown, July 4, as well as at 
the unveiling of the Farragut Statue at 
Marine Park. They are under engagement 
to play at the World’s Fair the latter per 
of the month, and this will probably be their 
last appearance before their departure for 
Chicago. The boys have a very natty mili- 
tary uniform, and, under the able leadership 
of Master Harry Cahill, make a very attrac- 
tive appearance. The crowds at the Point 
are on the increase but in no case have they 
been so large as to cause discomfort. Last 
Sunday the largest crowd of the season was 
present to enjoy the music and the cornet 


Master Cassidy will appear every afternoon 
and evening during the week. 


Henri Marteau, the young French violin- 


country, is coming over for another tour. 
His father, Charles M. Marteau, president 
of the Philharmonic Society of Rheime, ac- 
companies him, having been appointed by 
the French government on a jury at the 
World’s Fair. Young Marteau will play at 
one of the Saint Saéns concerts at dea <son 
Park. 


A Fascinating Book 


Dr. Hale's 
New England Boyhood. 


Handsome Library Edition mailed FREE 
to each 
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| to the Boston Commonwealth, $2.50 a year. 


solos of Master Cassidy of Howard’s Mili-| 
tary Band seemed to catch the crowd. | 


ist who has already been heard in this | 
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The Gem of Beautiful Winches o 


Lt will amply reward the time of ens 
seeking a home site in a Boston subyy} > 
HILLCREST and view the SUrre 
try from the top of Hillcrest Obser: Ee san 
The topographical features of the land we the 
variety of scenery are the strongest arguntens 


in selling home sites. Full Information of 


0 visi 
unding comp. 


Arthur L. Wyman,” °°" 
” y BOSTON, MASS 
All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class 
| (Midway Plaisance ), admission 15 DAYS’ 
TOUR. beter. 
Pullman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
World’s Fair. Patrons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, 


LOUIE J. HARRIs. 
World’s Fai I 
Ours, 
Covers all expenses for the 
round trip, sleeping cars, meals. 
transfers, room and board at 
** Hotel Ingram” 
’ 
- 
10 DAYS to the grounds, dinner and sup- 
| per on the grounds or at the TOUR 
Parties leaving Boston every 5 Days, In special trains of New and Blegs 
_ eg nt 
Direct to the “ World's Fair" Station. 
We are authorized agents for the unequalled Hotel Ingram, opposite the Mi 
nd we 
long or short stay (either on American or Europe lan) at this popula: 
rate. We can refer to deligh © all over. Now England *I 


dway Plaisance, 
in Als arrange for g 
4lld al a Peasonabie 

& to bear ws ont ip 


our statement that this is the most desirable hote! within three wiles of the crous Boa 
at once for our Aug. 2 Mountain trip; also Dentists’, Aug. 10, trip "7 


Our World’s Fair Guide, with map of the Exposition grounds 
distribution, free. For guide, tickets, itinerary and information, apy 


HARRIS, HATCH & ABBOTT, “**¥:se<8 


Hosten, 


An Automaton. 


The very shadows of dreamland hover about this chair. 1 
twice is to feel sleepy, and as you commit your body to its hon 
you murmur in the words of Dick Swiveller, “1! an f 
Indeed, no chair can give you surer or swifter passage thither 
cunningly contrived to follow your « t 
an accommodating change of shape 
adjusts automatically, the foot rest automatically, the 
back atomatically, the seat automatically, the leg 
rest automatically, the arms automatically 
The whole chair is a perfect automaton. 1} 
stretch out, it stretches out; if you sit erect, it sits 
erect; if you rise, it actually lands you on your leet 
It.is made inexpensively, but very strongly, 1 sone 
ash, with attractive striped canvas, in all colors 


WE SHALL SELL A LIMITED NUMBER FOR $3 EAC, 


D ine ' 48 CANAL ST. 
aine S umn ture 0 South Side Boston & Maine 
s Depot 


8 now ready fo 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 








FOR SALE. REAL ESTATE 
|Real Estate bought and sold in| Cared for, and Rents Coiel 


all parts of Boston and suburbs.| MORTGAGES 
P / 
TO LET. | placed at 4, 4 5a? and 5 per com 


| w 8 . Lywhan properi 
Houses, Suites and Tenements.\on city and suduroan pre, 


| LESTER H. LATHAM, 


(89 STATE STEET. FISKE BUILDING 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. ToBEy. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST 60. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


ented and 80° 





Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate R 


a ‘ ATION. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR 1vFOR™ 
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Chambers’s Journal. 


The Death of the Sun. 












+ an cannot shine on forever, writes 
- ort Ba he Fortnightly Review, 
zi assuredly come when the mighty 
esent 80 ant, will have nomore 

the radiat flight than is at} 

ewes by the earth or the moon. | 

manoer un be shown that the ma- 

» -onetituting the sun have not always | 

‘nous. We cannot indeed say with 
ve bw what influence their brightness 
- ally k ] probably arose 
~~ igiOD, r an i} prom bh to a colli- 
» hetween tw irk masses which hap- 
“ me to an encounter with enor- 
ag velocities the progress through 
. Itis, however, plain, that the ages 
ee which the sun has been brilliant 
aah an incident, so to speak, in the 
be ve history of that quantity of matter of 

ich the solar system is constituted. 

Sewithstanding the millions, or thou- 
{ millions, of years for which that 


- bas existed, it has, perhaps, only once 
owing to circumstances 
nay describe as accidental or cas- 
fe acquired the ample light-dis- 
sun. It is, however, 
periods of light-radiating 
occurred more than 
possibly have oceurred 
mes throughout the ages of time 
tlikely that the last phenom- 
1 have yet arrived, 
the lapse of uncounted 
Jl its heat and pass into a 
In that form it may en- 
un epoch so protracted that the 
g which it has acted as the lumi- 
system will appear but a mo- 
comparison with the dark ages 
sich s d the solar splendor. 
Be we can conceive that the darkness, 
wirh is the doom of our system, need not 
yeesarily be eternal so far as its materials 
meconcerned; it may be that again in the 
mars of its wanderings through space the 
eof chance may at leagth bring the dark 
m tremendous globe so near some other 
® that another collision should take place 
mihappalling vehemence. The solid ma- 
wrals shal] again become transformed into 
stupendous glowing nebula, and then, in 
& course of the tedious contraction of this 
welt, another protracted period of bril- 
uace will diversify the career of this great 
«cy and may last long enough for the evo- 
ton of planets and of whole races of 
The essential 
our present consideration must not 
A little reflection will 
riods of brilliance must be 
nied 


eganied re exceptional periods in the his- 
ry of each bod 
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Sweet Girl Graduates. 
“nce Miss Fawcett, in 1890, outranked 
- ‘enior-wrangler, both believers and 


“eptics in the mathematical normale 
‘mare mind h 


2 y of the 
ave scanned with interest the 


Mamination lists of the Cambridge (Eng- 
= Mathematic al Tripos. This year, of 

> oe passed this examination, 
; inane s, and one (Miss Johnston 
ba naam) stands between five and six 
thar L e non-wranglers, with two ex- 
‘ — —_ with — optimes. 

C Ss€s are y « ‘ i 
Mgrs namaie 5  y exceptional, 
ay. Te, mane any special line of 
=~ IF ) comparatively small wo- 
se a Cambridge have this year 
en ot A lasses in the various tri- 
sense a ‘ medigval and modern- 
- ipos and in the moral-science 


= term nen “Bpeae in the first class. 
haan om am | the Oxford women stu- 
A “ oa! examination in natural 
by horrock of Somerville Hall 
Sharp of Lady ee in chemistry, Miss 
Mas bret - argaret Hall a third, and 
who is the week’? from Lady Margaret, 
Seda te * woman to try the final-honor 
» Bysies, took an excellent second- 


der 


« 
ence. 





Lanes sail 


Class, ‘ 
At Oxfo 








jall class lists, with the name of the college 


| similar official countenance to Lady Mar- 


States 1893 seems destined to serve as one 


|as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 


ways brought additional recognition of the | 
women students. To recapitulate: three 
more honor examinations have been opened 
to them — theology, Oriental languages, and 
the examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Music ; the University has decided to print 
officially the successful women’s names in 
to which each belongs; the Council has 
offered a room in the Clarendon Building as 
an office for the Association for the Educa- 
tion of Women in Oxford, and has further 
recognized this Association by appointing a 
University delegate on its committee; the 
University has, furthermore, consented to 
appoint a delegate to sit on the Council of 
Somerville Hall, and will doubtless extend 


garet and St. Hlugh’s, when these bodies so- 
licit it. 

Both in Great Britain and in the United 
of the mile-stones in the progress of higher 
education for women. 


Beware of Otntments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable 
hysicians, as the damage they will do is ten- 
Poi to the good you can possibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
O., contains no mercury, and is taken inter 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. Itis taken internally, and made 
fn Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co, 
Testimonials free. 

(a Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


For Ladies Only. 

$250 in gold will be given to the lady 
making the largest list of words from letters 
contained in the word ‘ BEAUTIFUL,’ $100 
in gold for the second largest list, $50 in 
gold for each the third and fourth largest 
lists, diamond ring for fifth largest list, fine 
lady’s gold watch for sixth largest list, solid 
gold necklace for seventh largest list, hand- 
some Swiss music box for eighth largest list, 
banquet lamp of elegant design for ninth 
largest list, lady's toilet case, complete, orna- 
mented in silver, for tenth largest list. We 
shall give away more than one hundred 
other prizes in order of merit, if there shall 
be that number of successful contestants. 
If two or more lists tie the one bearing 
earliest postmark will receive reward. The 
competition is open to ladies only, and is 
given for the purpose of introducing in the 
United States Madame Le Fontaine’s Pa- 
risian Beautifier, endorsed by leading sing- 
ers, actresses and society belles. It is a 
standard preparation of exceptional purity 
and wonderful qualities. Every contestant 
must order the Parisian Beautifier, which 
will be sent prepaid to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
(introduction price). on postal note 
or stamps with list of words, and address at 
once, THe Bazaar oF Brauty, NoTrRE 
Dame St., MonTREAL, QUEBEC. 


Lo Bengula, King of the Matabel Nation 
in South Afriea, who are said to have risen 
against the whites, is seventy years old, and 
weighs 300 pounds. He has a hundred 
wives and over 250 sons. Lo Bengula is 
the son of the great chief Mosilikatze, suc- 
ceeding his father about twenty years ago. 
He is a friend of the whites, but his oldest 
son and the heir to the throne is bitterly 
opposed to them. If the reports of the ris- 
ing are correct, it will probably be found 
that this young man is responsible. 


By the death of Edward T. McLaughlin, 
Professor of English and Belles Lettres, 
Yale has lost one of her most esteemed and 
efficient instructors. Prof. McLaughlin was 
born in 1860, and graduated from Yale in 
the class of 1883, after a course of great lit- 
erary brilliancy. A year after graduation 
he was appointed tutor, and later,- assistant 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Mrs. Genevieve Wilson Clark has Sen | 
offered $2,500 a year to become a member 
ofthe faculty of the University of Michigan 
to teach music. She was educated at the 
New England Conservatory. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winstow’s SoorHina Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
Leothing. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the bes 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five «ents a 
bottle. Sold by all dr ists throughout the 
world. sure and ask for Mrs. Winerow's 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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NANTASKET, 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit 


ting); 
SUNDAYS, 


Pomberton Landing. at 9.90, 10 45, 
, 11.30 &. IM. } 12.30, 1.30, 2.80, 3.90, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 
Return, 8.55, 11.05 a. m. ; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 
6.55, 8.20, 9.50, p: m. 

For Hull, Y. ©, Pier, at 10.45 a.m.: 2.90 p. m. 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 

For Downer Landing, at 10.45. a, m.; 2.30, 5.1 


For Hull, 


5 
Pp. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12,00 m.; 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10 30, 
11.30 &. M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15, 


Pp. Mm, 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. 
For Nantasket, by boat and yail via Pemberton, 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.90, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.40 p. m, 
Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.82, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 8.02, 


9:33 Pp. m. 

Soat leayes Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
ay. 

Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60¢,, except on Mondays. 


w 





Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

it contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 
when fatigued is reetful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen whv offer you substitutes, 
which are likely to disappoint. Call for and 
insist on having} 


HUB PUNCH. 
$25,000.00. 


A manufacturing company wants $25,000 
additional capital put into their business by a 
party desiring an excellent mercantile oppor 
tunity. In consideration of receiving this money 
at once, the investor will be elected President 
of the company and receive $3,000 per annum as 
salary beside 7% interest on the money, princi 
pal and interest fully secured by a first mort 


aden , , te 
he company desires to put in additional 
machinery to fill the large orders which are 
greatly in excess of their present ability to 
supply their trade. This is a fine opportunit 
fora young man to be placed ina strictly cash 
business, that sells its goods only to large and 
wealthy buyers. 

The business increases yearly as it_is a mo 
noply: there is no other like it in New England. 

1e increased capital is to be used for the 

benefit of the business and wil! yield a big profit 
to the investor and company. Address, 


I. ABRAHAMS, 8 Exchange Place, Boston. 


G. Randel & Co. 
Swedish 
Employment 
Bureau, 


Supplies reliable male and fe- 
'male help of all nationalities. 


691 Washington St. 


E. B. Wadsworth & Co. 


13 FANEUIL ‘HALL 8@Q. 
Ales, Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 


One of the finest bars in Boston. Opp. 
Faneuil Hall. Finest Brands of Wines and 
Liquors at popular prices. Wholesale and 


ICED Is BUS x UsCE | 


GEO. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


PARK THEATRE 


J, A. CRABTRER,.....c..0.0000 Prop. and Manager 
F. E. Preer Business Manager 





Evenings at 8 Saturday Matinees at 2 


ELEVENTH WEEK. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


THE OLD FAVORITES 
together with 


J. W. KELLY. 
DALY SISTERS. 


ALL 








G. FORTESCUE. 


Final curtain falls at 10,40, 


K. 


SEE HERE! 


y don’t you stop 


time and. money and getting disap- 
winted in the end, by using some of the many 
Hiair-Producing-Dandru -Curitng-NosTRUMS, 
when a reliable and thorough method of treat- 
ment is at your service. 

There is no case of Dandruff, Falling-out of 
Hair, or Baldness I cannot cure. 

Give written guarantee of cure or money re 
funded. Can I do any fairer. 

Will take your case at from 1 to 3 dollars for 
treatment and cure you in from 1 to 6 months. 

Special inducement to all who take treatment 
at once and fill.up the places left by patients on 


vacations. 
DR. CEO. LANC, 
Reliable and Successful Specialist of 
Scalp Affections in the World.” 
1 Boylsten St., cor, Washington. 


Rooms 9--10. Hours 9-11 A. M., 3-5and 7-8 P. M. 


Wh 


astin 


* Only 


“For New Subscribers 


To any one sending the name of a New 
Subscriber for THe COMMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will 


mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 


A - 





retail dealers in bottled goods a specialty. 
The famous Trimount Cigar a Specialty. 


BOWDOIN SQ, 7224722 





professor of English, and in the same year 
received his full professorship. He 
edited several volumes and done some mis- 
cellaneous original work. 


composer of After the Ball, will make over 
$100,000 out of his song. He publishes it 
himself, at a cost of four cents a copy, and 
makes sixteen cents clear on every copy sold 
to music dealers. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mk8s. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. 


remedy for Dia'rbhea. 25e. a bottle. 





rd the past term has in several] 








had 


The music dealers say that Harris, the | 


Syrup has been 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
Sold by 


all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and | dress 
ask for ‘Mrs. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Joseph Arthur’s Masterpiece, 


THE 
STILL ALARM. 


Next Attraction 
Lost in New York. 


WN EXPERIENED BOOK KEEPER under 
A standin rfectly German, French, Span- 
i ttn desires a position. Ad- 


ish anc glish, fice, 


Bookkeeper, Commonwealth 


| Tremont Street, Boston. 


New England Boyhood 


| Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! 


SEE THIS! 


During August, on all orders for our 
‘« Dress Figure Forms,” we will make 
a Discount of 10 per cent. 
from our regular price. Every Figure 
warranted a superb fit. Send for cir- 

cular. 
Y 
UFFORD «& SON, 


12 WEST STREET. 


120 | 
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HORACE WILL CELEBRATE. 


“ Galesburg, June 7.— Knox College has con- 


Serred the honorary degree of Master of Arts 

upon Eugene Field. of Chicago.” 

Go buy a ton of unguents, boy, and all’s in Rome 
o’ roses, 

We'll make a night o’ jug and joy, all poesy and 
posies, 

For by Latona’s golden son, and by his silver 
sister, 

We love the bard that bears the bun of Artium 
Magister. 


lo, Bacchus, 
Set ’em up for Flaccus, 
For he feels to-night as if he were again but 
sweet sixteen. 
Io, lo, won’t we have a high old time, I and 
Meecenas and Master Eugene? 


There’s Lydia and Sybaris, and Chloe can’t be 
slighted, 

There'll be a row— there al ways is, if Telephus’s 
invited, 

Asterie and Glycera, and all the golden lasses, 

Shall taste the jar that was sealed the year when 
Manilus held the fasces. ’ 


Euhoe, Liber, tiger-tugged imbiber, 

Pour out the Massic bears the brand“ 700 A. 
U. Cc.” 

Euhoe! Evoi! Horatius is the boy 

To bang upon the barbiton and never lose the | 
key. | 





| 


I’ve sent around a note, by gum, to the Graces | 
and the Muses. 
And, since they know Eugene will come, not 
one of ’em refuses. 
Besides, Mecenas made the carte, there’s pea 
cocks, lampreys, mullets, 
From eggs to apples, start to end, a beauteous 
dream of gullets. 
Io, Dionysus! 
Nothing will suffice us, 
But noblest stream that splashes from the wine 
skin’s purple hem; 
No vulgar amphor do we care a — for; 
We're sitting up to-night with E. Ager, A. M. 


I'll read an ode or two of mine when we have 
well refected, 

IL, 21, L, 8 or 9— I haven’t yet selected ; 

Then having hummed my lyric note, I'll say, 
Eugene, old crony, 

Please give us ‘Casey’s Tabble Dote’ and the 
‘Conversazzyony.’ 


Cilnius Meecenas, nothing e’er can wean us 

From the song and dance the Sisters Nine have 
sung to us and spieled; 

Which is why you and I, being tolerably fly, 

Have been stuck for quite a while upon Magis- 
ter Field. 


So cinge your toga tightly, Cil, to-night we’ll 
work the growler, 

By Heracles, we will, we will; I’m a lupus and 
a howler; 

The throats will sing, the feet will spin, heigh. 
ho for Love and Vinum, 

If the peelers run the fellows in, the Justices 
won’t fine ’em. 


So, tibias keep strumming, Eugenius is coming, 

A fount of clear Bandusian song, a daisy and a 
gem, 

T’ll write an ode, and I’ll get on a load 

To celebrate the glory of E. Ager, A. M. 


New York Sun. 


THE SENTENCE OF MEHEMED. 


BY MAURICE JOKAT. 


Ahmanzade Mehemed, the Sirdar of the 
auxiliary troops of Tunisi, was known on 
account of the rigorous discipline that he 
exercised over his soldiers. “It is not the 
enemy you must fear, but me,” he would 
often remark to the young soldiers, who 
came to increase the ranks. ‘Thus his army 
was an army of heroes, who had no fear on 
the battlefield, but, who trembled in the 
presence of their leader. 

The first campaign in which they fought 
was at Albania, in the battle against the 
rebel Greeks, and on that occasion Me- 
hemed’s men proved themselves eflicient. 
It happened that Mehemed one day ordered 
= soldiers to remain in ambush at the 
‘five fountains’ of Arta, at which point the 
Greeks were likely to open their attack. 
They were to stop any one who should try 
to pass by, and they were strictly cautioned 
not to dismount or fall asleep. The soldiers 
executed with exactness al their instruc- 
tions. 

A vehicle which attempted, toward mid- 
night, to cross the line unobserved, was dis- 
covered and stopped. The man who had 
charge of the oxen which drew it ran away, 
a Th his wagon. On this wagon was 
a barrel. It was easy to ascertain what the 
barrel contained, even without dismounting, 
and without falling asleep. You only had 
to open the bunghole to smell the pleasant 
odor of liquor escaping from it. And it 
must have been an excellent liquor, com- 

unded largely of figs and dry raisins. 

he Giaurri (Christians) undoubtedly knew 
what was . 

The soldiers had not been forbidden, if 

they seized liquor, to drink it, And really 
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they did not drink directly from the barrel; 
they merely sunk bulrushes in it through 

which they sipped the sweet and intoxicat- 

ing liquid. Was it not harmless to sip with 

such thin rushes? One could scarcely call 

that drinking! But justly does the Prophet 

remark that wine is a deceitful beverage, in 

which the devil has had his hand, since this 
drink brings men to every evil. 

First, the soldiers asked each other why 

they should sit in their hard saddles, when 

the grass made such a soft bed on the 

ground. And if they lay there for only a 
short while, nobody would know it: they 

could tie the horses to the wagon, and these 
certainly could tell notales. After they had 

dismounted, the infernal drink persuaded 
them that it was a useless task for eight men 
to remain on guard; four would suffice, and 
the rest could sleep. To the four men who 
were to keep aren 1H the waiting for their 
turn seemed too long, and they agreed that 
two might sleep, while the other two re- 
mained true to the orders. 

Maruf and Sefer were the two designated 
to watch for the rest. 

“Do you know,” said Sefer to his friend, 
“do you know that one man is of the same 
value in this case as two? It will do just as 
well if only one of us watches. Do you not 
agree?” 

Maruf assented. 

“I propose,” continued Sefer, “that we 
play a game of chess: the loser will have to 
watch, and the winner may sleep!” , 

Maruf accepted the conditions. 

The two Bedouins prepared the ground 
in front of where they stood, and with their 
spears they traced a square, dividing it into 
sixty-four smaller squares. Then they sub- 
stituted for the saa pawns the fruits of 
the woods. The wild pears became kings, 
the apples queens, the castles were repre- 
sented by acorns, the bishops by rose-hips, 
the knights by nuts and the pawns by 
berries. The men thus provided, the game 
began by the light of the camp-fire. 

At first, Sefer held the advantage, but 
that inebriating drink overcame him, little 
by little, so that he was not in condition to 
distinguish his pawns. He lost his queen, 
and was very near being checkmated. 

“Sefer, you are in a bad mess.” remarked 
Maruf, when he saw that the game was in 
his hands. 

“ You are right. 
sea when it is calm.” 

“You are losing the game.” 

“T can see that, too!” 

“ Well, lie down, in the name of Allah. 
I will watch for you.” 

Sefer shook his friend’s hand in grateful 
acknowledgment of the sacrifice, and he 
thought he spoke to him, but he only dreamed 
it, for he fell asleep immediately. 

Maruf, on the contrary, kept his eyes 
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his sleeping companions. But that devilish 
drink began to murmur softly : 

“ Why do you not sit down ? 
see just as well!” 

As soon as he was seated, Satan again be- 
gan to tempt him. 

“Why do you tire your eyes? If you 
shut one of them, you will see with the other 
just as well as with ooth.” 

Maruf reflected that, if his eyes were 
closed, his ears were open, and that he 
would be ready to start at the smallest 
danger that might threaten his companions 
and himself. nd with the firm —— of 
not falling asleep, he slumbered as heavily 
as the rest. 

In the mean time, the hidden Greeks 
came all of a sudden upon the sleeping men, 
untied the horses of the Turks and would 
certainly have killed them, had not Maruf's 
horse, as though he foresaw the danger, be- 
gun to neigh. The first to awaken was 

faruf, and in a few moments the rest were 
ready. They ran to get their arms and 
vo on the defence, now fully awake and 
sober. 

They threw themselves on the enemy; 
but it was of no avail. The Greeks had 
mounted the horses and laughed at the 
Turks, who endeavored to overcome them 
on foot. 

Maruf’s horse alone would not submit to 
the Greek who had mounted him, and 
to rear and plunge until he had succeeded 
in throwing the rider. He then kicked him 
and returned to his owner. 

Eight men had one horse left among them. 
What was Mehemed going to say? The 
Bedouins, yet young, were cast down at the 
thought of death. They knew their leader 
would have no pity for them ; and still sad- 
der were they at the loss of their beloved 
horses. Of what use is man without a 
horse? 

Mortally worried at the punishment they 
expected, they returned to headquarters, 
and, brought face to face with Ahmanzade, 
they narrated what had happened; how 
they had disobeyed his orders, how they had 
fallen asleep after drinking the liquor, how 
the last two watchmen had played chess, 
and finally how they had lost their horses. 
Ahmanzade was not in the habit of making 
a display of passion when he had to pass 
sentence. In his immovable face no one 
could read whether he decreed life or death. 

“ As for eight men there remains only one 
horse,” he remarked, “ you will agree with 
me, that there are seven of you too many. 
I have never read in the Koran nor in the 
Azorat that eight men should ride one horse, 
and as you are such layers, sit down 
and let skill decide which of you is to be the 


You could 


man who is to have the one horse. ll the 
others are sentenced to die.” 
Having said this, Ahmanzade had four 





open, and leaning on his gun, he looked at 





chess-boards brought in, for the Turks are 








in the habit of carrying chess-boands wit 
them, even in war. As the mes 
were arranged, he ordered the Bedouis » 
begin their play. 

‘welve of the best marksmen were ready 
with their rifles to shoot the losers Tee 
or three gave in at once to their ay 
adversaries ; in others, despair battled with 
craftiness against the advantage of ther 
more skilful opponents, and the former 
would win when the latter had vietory js 
their hands. 

The losers were immediately removed 
and the noise of several shots indicated that 
they had ceased to exist. 

The first tilt was over. Four had lost 
four were winners. These last were paired. 
New hopes and new fears. A danger would 
pass unobserved, and he who had made the 
error would raise a cry which was his death 
sentence. 

Again two lost, and again two were shot 
And now only two remained—Maruf and 
Sefer. They found themselves, as they had 
been before, in front of the camp-fire. They 
were the best players. They begas the 
game with a good deal of caution, resting 
their foreheads on the palms of their hands, 
thoughtfully calculating every move, without 
pang but without hurrying. 
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For a long while neither of the tw 7 ‘ye 
ceeded in obtaining an advantage; ‘or _. 
gain was an equal sacrifice. new va 
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tion becomes plainer; 4 few more moves 
and Sefer will lose his castle! % “a 
Maruf has one more castle than his adver 
sary, and this means 4 good ss pe 
present stage of the game. Ne crows 
lieves that the game Is in his hands. ~ 
All of a sudden, great drops of sweat oo - 
the forehead of Maruf—a fear —_ 
him, he trembles throug! al! his body. 
has noticed that, if his adversary —— 
his queen instead of his castle, be aw 
mate him with the bishop. Wouk — 
that move? On_ that depends It 
th ! 
he looks at the chessboard i OS 
while; his looks betray that he eer 
move that will save him. es 
touch the men, and he seems reg 
“ Maruf,” he asks, a!) of @ sudde 


many children have you * home in a 
«“ Four,” is the answer that comes 




















trembling lips. oe | : 
“You have a goo! '. answers Maru, wi im 
« An excellent wife,” answer : 
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gs | me . “ answer, but bows his head 
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p bere hig head drop on his breast 
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Maruf has won, : 
.t] rs his hand for the 


Maruf, who seems 
ol e, and sign ils to the soldiers 
onds later a shot an- 


ty reac’ [wo Be , Bes 
tha the nament is over. 
= 7 ext does not stir. With intent 
Re Maru . “ 
rs at the ard, and with trem- 
be OOKS Bt + 2 . 
a he puts the pawns in their 


- like one who does not know 
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men are 
with the wk 
exclaimed Ahmanzade. “Ride 
art ve!” 
however, does not move, and 
¢ with his V nt stare to arrange 
ik strange moves with 


@hot an absurdity!” he exclaims, 
“One has a turban, 
» a horse’s head!” 
8 Mehemed. And 
Maruf, however, con- 
laugh with a lunatic’s laugh. 
h and men were now alike un- 


- the last move he had become mad. 
Translated for Romance. 


THE SKIES IN AUGUST. 


tA : } THE HEAVENS ON CLEAR 
Ts il AUGUST METEORS — 
RNING AND EVENING STARS. 


From the New York Times.) 


+ last month of summer brings forth 
its from its treasure house to make 
lit and starlit nights sources of un- 
joyment. The August stars are 
The red star Antares shines in the south- 
givetion, while Spica is one of the gems 
ip the western heavens. The brilliant Vega 
highoverhead in the early evening hours, 
low far away shines the Swan, its starry 
resting on the Milky Way. Altair is 
‘the brilliants in the central portion of 
jome, having near it the pretty diamond 
fe marks the Dolphin. Arctures, red- 
ned and radiant, is found not far from the 
mgation of the handle of the Dipper, as 
be (rreat Bear is commonly called, and to 
heeastward of it, and about one-third of 
Mm distance to Vega, is a semi-circle of 
iliants called the Northern Crown, whose 
ghtest twinkler is called Albacca. 
later in the evening a large white star 
miei Capella may be seen showing itself 
Bore ‘he horizon. There is a satisfaetion 
Bearting the names and positions of the 
far that does not belong to the study of the 
pusets. The stars apparently never change 
ar as their position relative to each other 
seacerned. The planets are always mov- 
mm, and to those who do not watch the 
mavens with particular attention, it is a 
e very often to find a ‘new 
a certain section of the 
am os eat pie, this new-comer be 
MY Observer ro ig i i 
Wl be found to Peta or ain me : 
dara ge its distance from 
“xed stars and the observer will discover 
“a da planet and at liberty to wander 
tikion thet ne = | place under the sole 
don Whe, + wa certain rules of mo- 
Ay eal bright stars that grace the 
4vens become familiar to observ- 

mh ae | know just what to expect on 
,_ woceeding August. 
Another attra, tive feature in the August 
“20 asp Aman by the meteors. While 
test month ar ‘aps, considered as the 
mente ie a meteoric showers, August 
len Tare ane by no means 
htition of ea coy eee be an ex- 
been prettily hamed c Tearvof Bh ¥ at have 
“= memory of the martyred z= Whee a 
rh occurred on Aug. tp oe whose 
 begiebieg of the prédesh ora. Meee 
present era. They are 


be looked for from ¢ 
lhe oun tor from the 8th to the 12th of 


case of surpris 
far adorning 
bearens, If. 


™ they wil] 


> ean aicle 
Re. eds, or August meteors, are old 
Pticles vy . , © Solar system, and the 
Prin ohing ly scattered throughout the 
ns oa o zone, whose perihelion or 
tit ank = oO this ‘tar rests on the earth’s 
wy lee f 108e Ophelion or furthest bound- 
_ ar beyond the path of the distant 


che Jeft hand, then | because the point from which they start is 
a ian | situated in the constellation of Perseus. 


plunges into the meteor zone, and its citi- 
zens are sure of a fair display of young 
comets, as the small boy called them. Many 
of them will perhaps be disappointing be- 
cause of their smallness, as there will be 
scarcely any tail to them, and the eye will 
not be caught by them as quickly as by 
their more brilliant and larger brothers. 
Occasionally, however, the patient watcher 
will be rewarded with the sight of a yellow 
star as large as the largest of those usually 
seen, followed by a shadowy streak forming 
as its flits over the sky a picture as beauti- 
ful as it is evanescent. 


ing toward the equator warns inhabitants of 
the earth that the longer days are far too 
rapidly —t themselves with the 
shorter nights, and that it will not be many 
weeks before people will be talking about 
the autumn happenings. 
to the southward increases almost 50 per 
cent. over its present movement, and the 
close of August will find it with less than 
nine degrees of declination to go before the 
autumnal equinox is reached. 
in inferior conjunction and Jupiter in quad- 
rature with the sun, which two events are 
the only ones of particular moment in which 
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The earth every year about Aug. 10 


The speed with which the sun is hasten- 


The sun’s motion 
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the sun and planets are concerned at the 
same time. 

The moon entered upon the phase of last 
quarter on the 4th, and on Monday is in 
conjunction with Jupiter, followed on Tues- 
day by conjunction with Neptune. On the 
11th, when the new moon is due, there will 
be conjunction with Mercury, followed on 
the 12th with a similar meeting with Mars. 
On the 13th Luna’s white arms are extended 
toward Venus; but while this is the nearest 
apenas toward an attractive picture that 
observers are to be favored with for the 
month, it misses being equal to many that 
have already been seen. Later in the year, 
however, there are to be others whose _bril- 
lianey and picturesqueness are well worth 
waiting for. On the 15th Uranus receives 
a visit, but the distance of a degree and a 
half prevents there being anything worthy 
of special comment. Uranus and the 
quartering moon are at their nearest on the 
17th, with which event the monthly record 
closes. It will be observed that while there 
are seven of these conjunctions for the month, 
all, with the last named excepted, occur in 
the first half of the month, leaving an unusu- 
ally long time to elapse before those for 
September begin. 

The Milky Way toward the south at this 
season is well worth studying. It is strange 
when those complex branches, loops, and 
cardling masses are looked at to a finda 
number of the books of astronomy still as- 
serting that the Milky Way is a faint stream 
of misty light circling the celestial sphere. 
Remembering, too, that it is entirely made 
up of clustering stars, as sands on the sea- 
shore for multitude, each star in all proba- 
bility being a sun glowing with its own in- 
herent light and heat, startling thoughts are 
suggested respecting the immensity of the 
universe. 

When the soft clouds of the sunset hori- 
zon have changed from rosy pink to tender 
enveloping gray, to al deepen into 
restful gloom, the observer can see what the 
poet meant when he spoke of ‘only one is 
shining in the sky,’ for there a few degrees 
above the disappearing line is the beautiful 
queen of the skies alone in her beauty. To 
be sure "tis only for a few minutes, but the 
interval is sufficient to confirm her su- 
premacy over all the starry host of the early 


cember, when, at a distance of 47 deg. 29 


northward. 





~b 
Nepta : 
pent They get the name of Perseids 


|in the eastern sky. On the 22d Jupiter 


min. from the centre of the solar system, she . 
will have reached the position known as Rou Nn a Tri Pp, 7 5c. 
greatest eastern elongation. On the 13th, 

at about 6 o’clock in the morning, Venus is 
in conjunction with the moon, which passes | state st.) week days 9.30 a. m. and 5p. m.; 
about one degree and three-quarters to the | leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 


view, the shape of the luminous body cannot 


be defined. Indeed, even in the much larger 
crescent of Venus, the aid of the telescope 
has to be invoked before the crescent form 
can be observed. Beyond, however, the fact 
that Mercury is a crescent, and that it under- 
goes varying phases in correspondence with 
the changes in its relative position to the 
earth and the sun, not much of the planet 
can be seen. 

Neptune and the waning moon are at their 
closest on the 7th, which tells the observer 
that the planet is a morning star. Neptune 
is 7 away from the sun, and next 
month will be in quadrature, or 90 deg. from 
the sun, on its way to the position of oppo- 
sition, which it will reach early in i 
The planet is in the constellation of Taurus, 
in declination 20 deg. 59 min. north and 4 
hours 47 minutes right ascension. 

Jupiter readily catches the eye of those 
who rise before the sun flings its fires to 
highest heaven and dims the brightness of all 
other celestial wonders. ‘The morning star 
is, indeed, well worth the exertion of early 
rising, as it is large and brilliant, and, being 
about six hours ahead of sunrise, has a fine 
chance to pose as the most conspicuous object 





will have completed a quarter of its distance 
around the sun, as upon that day it reaches 
the position of quadrature. On the 6th itis | 
in opposition with the moon, but at far too 
great a distance to prove an attraction. 
Mars, the warrior, has now sunk into in- 
significance, and is all but lost from view in 
the absorbing rays of Old Sol. He will soon 
pass from the list of evening stars to re- 
appear late in October as one of the morning 
galaxy, no longer, however, asa real rival 
to Jupiter, but simply one of a number 
ranged under the banner of the giant planet 
to more perfectly accentuate his brilliancy. 
Uranus has now passed through the 
phenomenon of quadrature and is drawing 
nearer the sun, the two coming in conjunc- 
tion during the early daysof November. 
There is nothing particularly worth chroni- 
cling for the month in relation to this grand 
member of the firmament, Those who are 
not fortunate enough to have access to 
astronomical instruments will probably have 
unending regret at the fact of the distance to 
the planet being so great that they are not 
allowed to see it with unaided vision and are 
forced to take on faith all the beautiful tab- 
leaux in which he is so conspicuous a figure. 

Saturn has been filling the void between 
the disappearance of Venus and the coming 
of Jupiter, but the ringed planet is getting 
to the earth’s meridian so early in the after- 
noon nowadays that observers are deprived 
more and more of his serene, steady light. 
He now reaches his highest meridian altitude 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, but he 
will get there at 2 o'clock before the month 
is out. He shines aboutas the first magni- 
tude stars not far from Spica in the constel- 
lation of the Virgin. 





“Absalom, my son, what was that note the 
messenger just brought you”? inquired old 
man Clamwhooper. 

“Nothing, in particular, father, only a 
billet-doux from a friend. 

“Indeed! How much did he say there 
was doux”?—{[ Texas Siftings. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo, 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


evening. Venus continues drawing further 10 G L 0 | G E ST ER 


and further from the sun, giving the while a 
longer look at her fair: face until early in De- 


AND RETURN 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf (foot 


Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 


Mercury began the month as an evening >the excursion boat leaving Boston in the 
star, but on the 8th is in inferior conjunction | morning remains at Gloucester abou 
with the sun, and, passing to the westward, 
is for the remainder of the month classed | thus affording passengers the opportunity to 
with the morning planets. Though Mercury | 
is really much larger than the moon, it is so 
very far off that its telescopic appearance is 
insignificant. Through the glass it is seen, | 
not usually as a circular object, but more or 
less crescent-shaped, like a miniature moon. | of at 2 o’clock. 
The planet is a globe composed, like the 
earth, of materials possessing in themselves 
no source of illumination, but one-half of | ~ 
Mercury must always be turned toward the 
sun, and this half is accordingly lighted up 
brilliantly. Nothing of the ae 
side is seen, and the crescent is due to the . 
fore-shortened view obtained of the illu- Fine Monumental Work 
minated half. Mercury is such a small 
object that, in the glitter of the naked-eye 


hours, and arrives back at Boston about 4.30 
p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 





reach home in desirable season after having 
spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch 
of sea coast which. in its beautiful and varied 
scenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng- 


land. ; 
| nN. B.—Until further notice the afternoon ay | 
| from Boston will be made at 5 o’clock insteac 


For further information and special rates for 
large parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-atory 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more Cavece, 
large carri room and 8 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, 8 feet above, pinaza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t.astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x4k, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soil, keeps 
80 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied w ith 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, pain'ed 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. lice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 

ood condition, aqueduct wafer, 2-story brick 
Gouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3s cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in Vevhne C wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms, 

In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farin wi h one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Waldwin trees coveriog 11 acres, all 
oung, thrifiy trees in g@ ring condition, 
.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will keep 80 bead stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from opring on a hill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built by the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence In Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice fruit in variety, li 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. K., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
geil, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with runnin 
water, assessed for $2,840. Priceonly $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

arket garden farm, 50 acres; 144 miles from 
PR. dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured {or $6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
s.or ,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for , $200 down, a slight expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

dsome village residence, new 2-story house 
eueneeme Pine Reig, 18 roums and bath, hot 
and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere«t 
oak and whitewood, c st $10,000. Price, $8 000, 
% cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, S-etesy 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clap oarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. ce, $5,300. 3 cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearl fnew house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa:im. 

acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 

in | wee tor —_ e M08, windmill supplies 

water to buildings, house 9 rooms, new ee ° 

Cony 92-000, $600" a es 0 “O° Hi. Place, 

only $2.500 cash. pp . H. ’ 

Sfiddicierd, on O- C.K. Ry oF Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. 

Malden. . 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage 0; 
6 rooms, arden with fruit. Price $2,300, wil] 
exchange for a emali farm. 
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orlds Fair 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and 
Airs of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs 


of the 30 great nations. Among other countries 

representeil are 
Austria, 
Belgium, 

nmark, 

Scotland, 
Ireland, 
Spain, 


America, 
England, 
France, 
Germany, 
Fottand, 


Wiles, 


Russia, 
Portugal, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
‘Turkey 
Finland, 
Greece. Poland, 
United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 
Chili, Mexico, 
Pern, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 


Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing 
engravings of the National Flags of each country 
in five colors. Notwithstanding the cost of get 
ting up this book, we have decided to give it an 
immense sale by making the price only 


vOc. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Sent Postpaid | 
on Receipt of Price. 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. PM Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Reonties 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 
in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the best streets, surrounded by nouset of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is requized to purchase these delightful 
homes, mor es or the purchase money 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. J. FE 
HA NIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sa., 


Room 6, 


Room 6, Boston. | 
rRUSSES, 
Perfect | Snesiry’ aris rs, 
THN MOT SATION AC. 
Fitting TORY IN USE. 
Dr. PHELPS, 
20 Tremont St., Urder Boston auconas, 


OARD in a hill old-fashioned house in 
a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms and large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive gee and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the —; oe 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
n Commonwealth. 





| GERMAN GENTLEMAN would like pu 
pile jn Geran and French or a poaiten as 


Seacher of langu Apply by by 
amil 


i hool. 
letter to Teacher, Len land Of 


a Hand Office, 3 


Sor each New Subscription. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


In the popular requirements of 
SPEED, COMFORT, 
SAFETY, DURABILITY, 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


ARE COMPLETELY, 
UNEQUIVOCALLY, 
ABSOLUTELY 
THE STANDARD aaeth OF THE WORLD. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK FORD 


or PLDLILS> mnt a 


Sermons tor the vinter. 


By Rev. EpwarRp EVERETT Hae, D. D 
These sermons will be sent post-paid, to any given 
address receipt of price. Six cents 
Bound yolumes ¢1.50. 


i 


STON 


on 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
LiFt® HID WITH GOD. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Tye) GLORIFY Gop. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS LONGFELLOW. | 
“'TIS FIFTY YKARS SINCE.’ 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 

MODERN IDOLATRY. | 
TO ENJUY HIM FOREVER. } 
TRUTH. 


7.) 


iow fo USE THE BIBLE. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
CKE#KDS AND LIFE. 

LAW OF LOVE, 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
FAILURE AND STREAGTH. 
PAL™ SUNDAY AND EASTER. 
MANHOOD. 

TH WILL OF GOD. 
SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
* Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Special Premium | 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 


LEND A HAND 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Edw. E. Hale 
F. D. Wheelock. 
W. D. Hyde. 


General Armstrong 

College Neighborhood Work 

An Acceptable Fast 

Maggie’s Baby. 

Juvenile Library Books. 

Philadelphia College Settlement Hannah Fox. 

Child-Saving Work in Penn. Homer Folks. 

Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stanus. 
2.00. Single numbers 20 cei 


43. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 
DOGS, 
50c. 


Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night | 
and day, Telephone, 99: Tren ont. 


Annual subscriptions 





Dr. Edward ©, Beckett, 


Attending 
Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 


Surgeons, 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD. 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the | 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains | 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this | 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. ° | 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 








ton Place, ton. 


3 Hamilten Place, Boston. 


DR. JAEGER?* da 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


‘Free from POJSONOT'S DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 








TRADE MARK. 











H'A TS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


‘LE. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston atpae de 
(Opposite the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND WUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 
| 
PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 | 
TIES........ 20,697,231.67 | 


$2,325,765.04 | 


ASSETS 
LIABILI 


YLIFR RATE ENDOWMENT policies are _ 


S.ueu atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash ba gene are 
policies. Every policy 
cash surrender and By te insurance values to 
_— the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
tute. 
Pamphlets rates and values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 


8, F. TRULL,§Secretary. 
wim. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- | 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptiv 
attended to. ae 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


GSuccessors to G. vu. a prown & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


BALD scnousr 
HEAD: 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY _ 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. — 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


| 


d upon all 
thereon the 

















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and | 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


* | SMITH, MACKENZIE 


~ 


| Alt GOODS OP ANY,7 


| year. 


AUG 


* 


50 Bromfielq Street, 
ROOM 13, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING. 


uilding Plans and Speciation 


Our Charges Are R 
mable, 
CALL AND sep Us, 


Al R | MATTRESS 


_- 
— 


If you want health and 
AIR MATTRESS, Abssine™ seep on g 
only periect bed 1 Indorsea by ~ how, 


Manufactured and so 1 only by METRO PO 
0 7 
| TEMPLE Plats 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to DBiblica 
Archmwology. 

The American Organof u 
Exploration Funds 

This publication, now tn its sixth _ 
by over 3000 persons each month, an ® . 
publication in this country devoted to F a 
and Oriental Research. \. tg ha 


nade 


ne EGY pt aod Pais 


nthiy. One p lar 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIoX, 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from 
fifty illustrations in each number 
tirely to Egyptian History and 
Davis snd Cobern's ‘History of Revot ts 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was oom 
the June, 1892, number, and w 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars s year 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING co, 
Meriden, ian 


forty 
Devoted eg 
Arche. ogy. Deal 
” 
Deore ip 


1 be completed ig 





Mor poe Habit c 


DR. J. STE Puen , Lebanon 


$1,000 IN PRIZES, 


WHO WILL WIN OnE! 


“THE RACES OF MAK 


PROVOKINGLY 


ured bp 


CLEVER: 
The most fascinating game invented. B 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 


132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPAN, 


ane BEDFORD 8T., ROOM 407, 


OLD WHISKIES. 


| Pickwick Club (pure rye), very choitt, 


Old Crow, Old Hermitage, 

Old R. P. Pepper (rye and bourbon), 
Old Hunter (Baltimore rye), fine goods 
Lanahan & Son, XXXX, 

Imperial Crown, Springvale, 
Mercantile Club, Faneuil Hall. 


And many other favorite brands in woo # 
giass, in quantities to suit purchasers. 


John L. Stevenson & C0, 


2 and 4 Faneuil I Hall rn sie 


Cariyle Cut aveni 


The correct tobacco for the Briss 
and Meerschaam-. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST 








THe CWTOR SHOE 





sold to the 


World. 


Wearer at nearer its cost to 
nian than any First-Class Shoe made in the 





a37225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 
a@-G611 Washingto St., op. Giobe Theatre. 
a@- Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
&@-182 Boylston St., op. Publie Garden. 
45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 





A Crawid 


Is the only place in the world 


where you can buy 4 pal 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


273 W asuiIngres "= sT4 


ir of the 





